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Dirty bombs and 



T he indefinite detention without trial 
of Abdullah al-Muhajir - also 
known as Jose Padilla - in the US, 
represents a massive further attack on 
civil rights by the Bush administration. 

The government initially claimed that 
PadiUa/al-Muhajir was an associate of A1 
Qa’eda who was involved in a con¬ 
spiracy to explode a radioactive ‘dirty 
bomb’ in Washington DC. It rapidly 
backtracked on this - it has now admit¬ 
ted that there was no bomb, no plan to 
make such a bomb, and no evidence of 
anything other than idle speculation and 
hypothesising about such an event. US 
defence secretary Donald Rumsfeld has 
also made clear that the prisoner will not 
be put on trial, nor punished, but will be 
held indefinitely for interrogation. 

Yet unlike other such prisoners - 
mainly those captured in Afghanistan 
and held under similar terms in a specially 
built internment camp at Cuba’s Guan¬ 
tanamo Bay - PadiUa/al-Muhajir is a US 
citizen (of Puerto Rican extraction, bom 
in New York). Thus the Bush administra¬ 
tion has just appropriated to itself the 
right to intern and subject to military law, 
without any legal rights, not just the cap¬ 
tives of the war in Afghanistan, but also 
US citizens themselves, who can now be 
branded as ‘enemy combatants’ and 
locked up indefinitely with no rights. 

The detention of Padilla/al-Muhajir is 
an index of the political troubles that are 
beginning to impinge on the Bush ad¬ 
ministration’s post-September 11 honey¬ 
moon with the American public. In the 
last few weeks, American politics has 
begun to come back to life, with the rev¬ 
elations of knowledge by US intelligence 
agencies that some sort of major A1 
Qa’eda terrorist action was in preparation 
in the weeks and months prior to the at¬ 
tacks on New York and Washington. It 
is in response to these revelations that 
the Democrats in Congress have begun 
to chip away at Bush’s credibility, and 
have begun to have some impact in the 
country at large. 

Cynicism is growing that the regular 
warnings now issuing from the govern¬ 
ment of some imminent horrendous ter¬ 
rorist attack are not dictated by any real 
intelligence, but are merely a device to 
wrong-foot and silence the administra¬ 
tion’s critics. The ‘dirty bomb’ scare cer¬ 
tainly appears to be an example of this, 
as well as serving as a pretext for a legal 
attack on the democratic rights of US citi¬ 
zens that could in theory remove all legal 


restraints on the internment of anyone 
the administration chooses. Padilla/al- 
Muhajir’s lawyer has filed for habeas 
corpus , and this question may well be 
fought all the way to the supreme court. 
It is in the interest of the working class 
movement and all supporters of demo¬ 
cratic rights and civil liberties that the 
Bush administration be defeated over 
this extremely dangerous legal attack. 

The events of September last year 
were a godsend to the venal and vora¬ 
cious imperialist clique that now governs 
the United States - the greatest military 
and economic power in history. At one 
fell swoop they transformed a presidency 
that was widely felt, both at home and in 
the world at large, to be a caricature of 
isolationism bred of ignorance and impe¬ 
rial arrogance - the presidency of Forrest 
Gump - into a ‘world leader’ of imperial¬ 
ist democracy. Widely regarded as hav¬ 
ing come to power by means of naked 
electoral fraud, Bush was already shap¬ 
ing up as the least competent and most 
mocked president since Jimmy Carter. 
Except that Carter did not generally treat 
America’s allies with such contempt - the 
Bush administration has been responsi¬ 
ble for trampling all over the environmen¬ 
tal sensitivities not only of the green 
lobby, but also of mainstream European 
liberals and conservatives, and for uni¬ 
laterally renouncing treaties with Russia 
signed decades ago. These and other 
actions have made the Reagan adminis¬ 
tration look a model of slick diplomacy 
by comparison. 

September 11 seemed to make Bush 
unassailable. The political climate in the 
US in the aftermath was one of wounded 
national pride, outrage and incompre¬ 
hension. A gift for this regime of ques¬ 
tionable democratic legitimacy. All those 
inconvenient questions could be swept 
aside and an atmosphere of patriotic 
hysteria created, along with fear of some 
unseen, unpredictable and deadly adver¬ 
sary. Those asking awkward questions 
about the administration could easily be 
accused of aiding the enemy. The clique 
behind Bush took full advantage of the 
situation - under the maxim, ‘Those who 
are not with us are with the terrorists’. 
Dissent was equated, including in part 
in the popular mind, with ‘treason’. In 
other words McCarthyism mles. 

This of course went hand in hand with 
the war in Afghanistan itself - the mili¬ 
tary dimension of Bush’s ‘war on terror¬ 
ism’. The spectacle of manacled Taliban 


and A1 Qa’eda prisoners being dragged 
off to Guantanamo, interned as so-called 
‘unlawful combatants’ without any legal 
rights whatsoever, either under the US 
constitution (as non-US citizens) or as 
prisoners of war under the Geneva con¬ 
vention, was not merely a draconian ac¬ 
tion against a wartime enemy. It was also 
a message to those at home: this can 
happen to you too. 

There is, however, a big problem for the 
Bush administration that makes it diffi¬ 
cult to sustain such a political environ¬ 
ment for a prolonged period. This is the 
question of ideology. The witch-hunts 
in the cold war had a real ideological ba¬ 
sis - anti-communism: the fact that the 
leftist adversaries of US imperialism, 
those who were likely to attempt to lead 
real struggles both at home and abroad 
against US militarism, could with some 
degree of accuracy be accused of shar¬ 
ing at least elements of the same formal 
ideology as the bourgeoisie’s Stalinist 
adversaries. Both in the 50s McCarthy¬ 
ite witch-hunt, and its sequel during the 
earlier, pre-Gorbachev years of the Rea¬ 
gan administration, the enemy could 
convincingly be portrayed as ‘commu¬ 
nism’ (and its sympathisers at home and 
abroad), trading on Stalinism’s appalling 
anti-democratic nature and reputation. 

The central ideological problem that 
the Bush administration faces is that its 
proclaimed adversaries are now a bunch 
of ultra-reactionary islamic fanatics, 
many of whom were originally funded 
by the US government itself in the cold 
war. Therefore it cannot simply go on 
accusing its domestic critics of being 
supporters of its current proclaimed 
enemies - it simply will not wash with 
people of ordinary intelligence for very 
long that left and even liberal critics of 
its bellicosity are sympathetic to the 
Bush administration’s current adversar¬ 
ies. Leftists are not generally associated 
in the minds of the American masses 
with the subjugation of women, state 
enforcement of religious morality and 
openly advocating murder of those who 
defy the pronouncements of various 
castes of so-called holy men. Rather, 
this kind of behaviour is familiar to the 
masses in the conduct of the Christian 
Coalition, the abortion clinic bombers 
and murderers of doctors, the preach¬ 
ers against homosexuality and ‘sin’ 
who wield so much power in American 
society and particularly in Bush’s own 
party. 


Indeed, the activities of these kind of 
people have rendered American politics 
pretty strange indeed over the last few 
decades, roughly coinciding with the 
post-Vietnam, post-Watergate period, 
accelerating through the Clinton presi¬ 
dency and reaching something of a cli¬ 
max with the fraudulent election of Bush 
junior at the beginning of 2001. Consid¬ 
ering American politics is not, even for¬ 
mally, divided on class lines, the 
embittered nature of intra-bourgeois par¬ 
tisan conflict in the US is rather odd and 
might be thought of as quite idiotic by 
people concerned to defend the historic 
interests of the bourgeoisie in that 
class’s most important stronghold. Put 
simply, there appears to be a wing of the 
American bourgeoisie that takes great 
delight in violating the formal democratic 
rights of elements of its own class whose 
differences with the right wing over the 
defence of the capitalist system are purely 
tactical. 

Such events as the Clinton impeach¬ 
ment - a political bad joke that would sim¬ 
ply never have seen the light of day in 
virtually any other advanced capitalist 
country - as well as the flirtation of promi¬ 
nent elements of the Republican Party 
with armed resistance to the Clinton presi¬ 
dency in the early 1990s, leading to the 
desperate attempts of the likes of 
Gingrich to dissociate themselves from 
the ‘militia’ movement after the Oklahoma 
city atrocity of 1995 - as well as the pecu¬ 
liar nature of the current Bush’s Florida 
coup against the Democrats - all testify 
to something pretty unhealthy within the 
framework of American bourgeois poli¬ 
tics. 

It is almost as if, having mn out of ‘com¬ 
munists’ to witch-hunt and persecute, as 
in the McCarthy period, part of the US 
bourgeois core has, in its thirst for some 
new set of victims, decided that it would 
be good sport to attack its own tepid ‘lib¬ 
eral’ wing in a similar way. A policy that 
would be considered mad by the bour¬ 
geoisies in western Europe seems to be 
the currently dominant trend in the US, 
where the bourgeoisie has never had to 


deal with a real mass party, even a pro¬ 
capitalist one, based on the organised 
working class. Ultimately though, this is 
not simply a product of the absence of 
conflict between parties based on differ¬ 
ent classes as an abstraction, but also has 
concrete roots in what is still the most 
devastating loss in US imperialism’s his¬ 
tory - its losing, dirty war in Vietnam, which 
was concluded in 1975 with the fall of 
Saigon to the Vietcong. 

To put it as succinctly as possible, 
key elements of the Republican Party, 
with their origins and mentors in the 
Nixon-Agnew-Ford administration that 
finally was forced out of Vietnam by a 
combination of military reverses and 
internal dissent, regard their liberal op¬ 
ponents within the framework of bour¬ 
geois politics as a bunch of outright 
traitors, almost as class enemies, and 
have shown themselves quite willing to 
use extra-legal measures to defeat them, 
from Watergate onwards. They view the 
liberals in a manner analogous to the way 
Hitler’s supporters regarded German so¬ 
cial democrats under the Weimar repub¬ 
lic - as the architects of a ‘stab in the 
back’ that supposedly destabilised the 
country, forced an American withdrawal 
and led to defeat in a war they suppos¬ 
edly ‘should’ have won. What is more 
infuriating for them is that the US was 
not some declining empire, but then, as 
now, the most powerful imperial behe¬ 
moth in history. 

Clinton, the draft-dodger and bour¬ 
geois anti-war activist, was the personi¬ 
fication of this ‘enemy within’ for the 
unrepentant and embittered Vietnam 
hawks. This extended intra-bourgeois 
blood feud is what, in the absence of any 
real challenge from the working class 
below, is driving American politics today 
in some pretty irrational directions. 

However, a determined struggle for 
democratic rights - indeed to extend de¬ 
mocracy against all wings of the mling 
class - is a key task of communists and 
socialists, and the working class itself, in 
the United States • 

Ian Donovan 
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Two states 

I’ve a lot of respect for Padraic Finn as a 
hard-working and genuine comrade, but 
I must point out that, although he begins 
his letter, “We in Brent Socialist Alliance 
..the branch has not discussed criti¬ 
cism of the CPGB, and the views Padraic 
goes on to express on the Middle East 
are not shared by all of us ( Weekly Worker 
June 13). 

“No one condones ‘suicide bomb¬ 
ings’,” Padraic assumes. I wish he was 
right. But on the big Palestinian solidar¬ 
ity demonstration in London on May 18 
some people paraded with mock explo¬ 
sives body belts. When Tirza Weisel, an 
Israeli socialist, said ‘suicide bombings’ 
killing innocent civilians did not advance 
the Palestinian people’s struggle, but 
actually helped Sharon, she was echo¬ 
ing the views of many Palestinians, as 
well as their leaders, but she was shouted 
down by a section of the crowd; and, 
worse, the chair, Carole Regan, a leftwing 
member of the NUT, dissociated herself 
from the speaker, rather than the mainly 
islamist hecklers. 

The issue with ‘suicide bombers’ is 
not the misguided heroism of the ‘mar¬ 
tyrs’, but the reactionary strategy they 
serve. We do not share the ‘morality’- 
masked technological snobbery of the 
bourgeois media, for whom a bomb de¬ 
livered on foot is “terrorism”, whereas 
a bomber pilot who wipes out civilians 
then flies home for tea is a hero! Nor do 
we equate the violence of the op¬ 
pressed with the daily violence of op¬ 
pression. 

But, for socialists, the democratic con¬ 
tent of the national stmggle can only be 
reinforced by methods which involve 
mass resistance, as we saw in the first 
intifada. Insofar as military means are 
necessary, they must be directed at mili¬ 
tary installations, and make clear to ordi¬ 
nary Israeli workers that they are not the 
target, and will not be considered the 
enemy if they oppose their government’s 
policy and strive to end the occupation. 
This way, the Palestinian struggle for free¬ 
dom can win to its side the Israeli 
masses’ wish for peace, and the intifada 
can win. 

Islamists like Hamas do not want this. 
They do not aim for a democratic state, 
let alone secular democracy. They are 
about gaining hegemony over their peo¬ 
ple rather than its victory. But they have 
gained support precisely because, con¬ 
trary to what Padraic says, the British and 
US have not supported a two-states 
policy. The Palestinian state was due to 
have been declared five years ago, but 
Clinton forbade it. With imperialist con¬ 
nivance, Israel has done everything to 
undermine, humiliate and destroy repre¬ 
sentative Palestinian institutions. 

Now unfortunately, some secular mili¬ 
tants like the Popular Front for the Lib¬ 
eration of Palestine and Leila Khalid (who 
also spoke at the Trafalgar Square rally) 
seem to be riding with the islamist wagon 
rather than providing a socialist alterna¬ 
tive. And some people on the left here 
also seem to think we can go forward 
with the fundamentalists, while keeping 
socialist aims. Pity they have not listened 
to the experience of the Iranian comrades. 

We must also question the way some 
people are applying the boycott tactic to 
all Israelis (for instance a singer who, as 
it happens, is publicly known as an op¬ 
ponent of Sharon and the occupation, 
was targeted by protestors in London 
recently). One sometimes gets the feel¬ 
ing that Mossad agents provocateurs 
could not do better than some campaign¬ 
ers if they tried! And if people are 
deemed the enemy merely on account of 
their nationality and birth, that sounds 
like racialism to me. 

Padraic talks about “partition”, but 
Palestine was partitioned over 50 years 


ago, and the Zionists succeeded in es¬ 
tablishing a nation-state (thanks not only 
to US backing, but initially to Soviet bloc 
weapons, and to corrupt Arab regimes 
combining the flight of jews and the sup¬ 
pression of Palestinian nationhood). The 
Palestinian naqba (catastrophe) was the 
consequence. We need to remedy this, 
but to ignore reality or try and reverse it 
would only create a fresh human catas¬ 
trophe. What we can demand is that the 
Israeli forces and settlers are withdrawn 
to the pre-1967 borders, and the Pales¬ 
tinian people allowed to set up their state 
in the remainder. 

As socialists we would prefer one 
democratic state - a federation perhaps - 
covering the whole of Palestine. We 
would favour a united socialist states of 
the Middle East. But how can any of this 
be achieved, without unity of the work¬ 
ing class, jewish and Arab, and Kurdish 
too, across the region? And how can you 
even begin to unite workers so long as 
one nationality oppresses another, or 
feels its very existence threatened? 

At present there is one state in Pales¬ 
tine, the Israeli Zionist state, doing pretty 
well what it likes. It is unlikely to decide 
to voluntarily transform itself into a demo¬ 
cratic secular state. But it can be forced 
to retreat, and the forces to bring about 
change exist, in the Palestinian freedom 
stmggle, the Israeli peace movement, and 
the potential stmggle of both nations’ 
working class. The advance towards two 
states would create the real basis for 
people joining as equals in one federated 
state. 

To insist there can be no advance un¬ 
til we have the “secular democratic state” 
- achieved we know not how - takes noth¬ 
ing forward, and condemns the Palestin¬ 
ian masses to endless stmggle without 
gain, while the imperialist-backed Israeli 
state continues to expand and create 
‘facts’ on the ground. 

It is time we in the SA exorcised the 
ghosts of Tony Cliff and other gums, stop 
contenting ourselves with arguments as 
to which sect has correctly interpreted 
the ‘line’, and start taking responsibility 
for an international perspective for the 
working class to change the world. 

On that, I expect Padraic will agree - 
even if we have yet to reach agreement 
on how. 

Charlie Pottins 

Jewish Socialists’ Group 

Iraq blockade 

On June 11, two young boys both named 
Hussein, both eight years old were killed. 
A Zionist soldier shot the first child in 
the occupied West Bank. The blockade 
killed the second in the Central Hospital 
for Children in Baghdad. 

The ongoing stmggle in Iraq and Pal¬ 
estine is of the same issue - the stmggle 
against brutal powers trying to kill off Iraq 
and Palestine’s young generation - in 
other words, trying to kill the future. 

We are doing our best to work, to raise 
our children, to develop Iraq, which is the 
cradle of civilisation - because here in Iraq 
the first letters in history were found, the 
first numbers and the first wheel. 

These are salaams to and regards from 
Iraq to you. And from Iraq and you to 
Palestine, let us put our hands together 
to make peace with justice and dignity in 
the whole world. 

Iraqi oppositionist 
Baghdad 

Green socialists 

In his report of the Socialist Alliance ex¬ 
ecutive, Marcus Strom writes: “There is 
also the Green Left Network” ( Weekly 
Worker June 13). He is confusing two 
separate organisations: the Green Left 
and the Green Socialist Network. 

The GSN, after a heated debate, re¬ 
solved at its 2001 AGM to affiliate to the 
Socialist Alliance. It would have paid an 
appropriate fee and been open to re¬ 
quests for financial contributions to sus¬ 


tain the SA. However, after the Decem¬ 
ber 1 conference this was not possible. 
Having had negative experiences in the 
old Communist Party, many GSN com¬ 
rades were unhappy with the conduct of 
the conference and the slate system for 
electing the executive. There are two 
GSN members on the executive but nei¬ 
ther is there as a representative of the 
GSN. 

The last GSN committee meeting re¬ 
solved to send an observer to the SA 
national council and to invite Liz Davies 
to address the next committee meeting. 
Between then and the AGM there will be 
ongoing debate about the relationship 
between the GSN and the SA. Mean¬ 
while GSN members have stood as SA 
candidates. GSN is in merger talks with 
the Left Alliance and together with it and 
other groups has set up Green Left Liai¬ 
son. GSN remains committed to socialist 
unity. 

Green socialists feel there is a need for 
serious, science-informed debate both 
between greens and socialists and 
amongst socialists about the environ¬ 
mental crisis facing our planet. GSN’s 
contribution can be found in the updated 
edition of Towards green socialism. 

Labour often uses red and yellow, 
which may say something about its 
cowardice in the face of the class enemy. 
We may use red or green and red. What 
is important is the politics and that all are 
standing on the same platform. 

Teriy Liddle 
Greenwich 

Election 

challenge 

My report on the June meeting of the 
Socialist Alliance executive committee 
may have given the impression that the 
alliance had made a firm decision to stand 
a slate of S A candidates in the European 
and London elections in 2004 ( Weekly 
Worker June 13). I would like to clear up 
any misunderstanding the report may 
have caused. 

The executive made no firm decisions 
with regard to our candidates or cam¬ 
paigns in these elections. My under¬ 
standing of the discussions at the 
executive is that we have set a goal of 
ensuring that a united socialist campaign 
is fielded in all EU parliamentary constitu¬ 
encies in England and that socialists 
contest every London seat and field a full 
London-wide list and most probably a 
mayoral candidate. 

Obviously, the make-up of any such 
campaign depends upon negotiations 
with other socialist forces. I would hope 
it would be as united - politically and or¬ 
ganisationally - as possible. 

The SA has again recently written to 
the Socialist Labour Party seeking further 
discussions on electoral cooperation. 
And I trust there will be positive discus¬ 
sions arising from the recent letter from 
the Socialist Party in England and Wales 
to the SA executive. Obviously, I think 
that the best vehicle for socialist unity in 
these elections remains through the SA 
itself. However, the question of coopera¬ 
tion or joint campaigns with other social¬ 
ist forces remains an open question. 
Marcus Strom 
SA executive committee 

Awful vote 

Another council by election, another 
awful vote for the Socialist Alliance. I am 
of course referring to the election in 
Luton, where the SA scored an incred¬ 
ibly low 18 votes. When I heard, I 
couldn’t believe it - surely the candidate 
must have known more than 18 friends 
or family who would have voted for him? 
Obviously not. 

What kind of campaign did the SA 
mn? There are two possibilities. Firstly 
they didn’t do anything at all apart from 
some half-hearted leafleting. Secondly, 
they did loads of campaigning, and they 


managed to put people off. 

When will the S A learn that when so¬ 
cialists stand in elections you have to 
take it seriously, or otherwise you may 
as well not bother? Look at the Independ¬ 
ent Working Class Association and the 
Socialist Party: in areas where they stand 
they take it seriously and get half decent 
votes - by canvassing, listening and 
working with the working class. Not by 
having the endorsement of some come¬ 
dian from Islington or Edmonton Green. 

It is necessary and indeed possible to 
build an alternative to Labour, but only 
with the necessary determination, strat¬ 
egy and orientation towards the class. 
The SA has once again proved that it 
fails to deliver on all three counts. 

Peter Dennis 
London 

Swazi solidarity 

The UK-based Swaziland Solidarity 
Campaign, launched this week, is blam¬ 
ing the western-imposed liberalisation 
policies for food shortages throughout 
southern Africa. 

In Swaziland, a country of over one 
million people, the World Food Pro¬ 
gramme estimates that 210,000 people 
will face food shortages this year follow¬ 
ing an 18% fall in maize production in 
2001. Domestic cereal supply of 77,000 
tonnes is far short of the 188,000 tonnes 
requirement. The WFP estimates the 
country will need at least 15,200 tonnes 
of food aid in 2002 to avert starvation. 

While lack of rainfall has undoubtedly 
contributed to the crisis, the underlying 
problems are related to the end of subsi¬ 
dies for fertilisers, a lack of capital invest¬ 
ment, declining commodity prices and 
unfair trading practices by western 
states. 

It is all very well dumping surplus Eu¬ 
ropean food produce on southern Africa 
during a famine, but what the continent 
needs is practical solutions. The neo¬ 
liberal dogma of the west is hypocritical 
and has provoked this disaster, having 
been foisted upon the region through the 
IMF’s Poverty Reduction and Growth 
Facility. 

The Swaziland Solidarity Campaign 
intends to promote democracy and de¬ 
velopment in Swaziland. It is linked to 
the pro-democracy and trade union 
movements. 

The latest issue of the SSC’s newslet¬ 
ter Simunye - can be downloaded from 
our website at http://www.globalis- 
ation.org.uk/ 

Daniel Brett 

SSC coordinator 

Death fast 

Our death fast is our resistance war 
against the imperialists’ policy of de¬ 
struction and of using terrorism and 
massacres to make the peoples of the 
world surrender. The F-type prisons aim 
to turn prisoners into ‘living dead’, and 
the fulcrum of this policy is one of isola¬ 
tion. Our death fast resistance will go on 
until isolation is ended. 

The frightened and intimidated have 
tried to act as though they do not even 
see our resistance, and they have shrunk 
from supporting it, while having no hang¬ 
ups about joining the choms of support 
for the murderous state in various ways, 
both direct and indirect. We have con¬ 
tinued our resistance war despite such 
people. Our strength has increased from 
our rightness, from our beliefs, from our 
love for each other and for our people, 
and from the values we have created, 
drawing on thousands of years of the 
people’s struggle through history. 

At this stage, all groups apart from the 
Revolutionary People’s Liberation Party- 
Front (DHKP-C) and the Communist 
Labour Party of Turkey-Leninist have 
dropped out of the resistance. The 
groups that dropped out did not believe 
the resistance would win. They continu¬ 
ally withdrew demands and tried to bring 


it to an end. From the start, they did not 
adopt a determined attitude. Sections 
within these groups opposed the resist¬ 
ance and this had an effect on their or¬ 
ganisations. They saw betrayals as 
legitimate and to an increasing extent they 
came out in support of these betrayals. 

When these sections ended resist¬ 
ance, the media, in the service of the oli¬ 
garchy, took great pleasure in putting out 
news that the death fast actions had 
ended. The state in the service of the 
media is using those events as a way of 
discounting our resistance and attempt¬ 
ing to smother it, but our resistance is 
continuing and will continue. There is no 
force that can destroy this tmth, and try¬ 
ing to discount it cannot prevent it either. 
DHKP-C 

Prisoners organisation 

Satpal Ram free 

At 7pm on Tuesday June 18, Satpal Ram, 
wrongly convicted of murder after de¬ 
fending himself from a racist attack, 
walked through the prison gate of HMP 
Blantyre House for the last time after 15 
years in jail. 

It was a fight to the bitter end. Threat¬ 
ened with legal action, that continued 
imprisonment of Satpal was unlawful, the 
treasury solicitor for the home office 
threw in the towel last Thursday and said 
they would release Satpal. All it needed 
was the counter-signature of a home of¬ 
fice minister - usually the prison minister 
would counter-sign. 

On October 27 2000 the parole board 
gave an unprecedented recommendation 
supporting the immediate release of 
Satpal Ram. However, the then home 
secretary, Jack Straw, refused to accept 
the recommendation and ordered that 
Satpal should remain in prison. 

Dennis Stafford’s recent victory at the 
European Court of Human Rights forced 
Blunkett to reverse that decision. The 
ruling clearly stated that the continued 
detention by the home secretary, after 
the parole board’s recommendation to 
release someone, was illegal. 

Satpal Ram’s lawyer, Daniel Guedalla, 
said: “It does not mean they accept he is 
innocent and he is still challenging his 
wrongful conviction. This is a victory but 
not complete vindication. He is still on a 
life licence until his conviction is 
quashed. He lost 18 months or more of 
his liberty because of Jack Straw inter¬ 
fering.” 

Satpal’s conviction has not been 
quashed and, though he is now out on 
licence, he will continue to fight the con¬ 
viction that kept him in prison since 1987. 

Miscarriages of Justice 

London 

Housing bubble 

As a former member of the Socialist Party 
and a new reader of the Weekly Worker, 
I would like to discuss the subject of 
house prices. 

When I was a member of the SP, I tried 
in vain to get its paper, The Socialist , to 
discuss the house price bubble. Perhaps 
its refusal was partly because its general 
secretary, Peter Taaffe, lives in a house 
in Islington ‘worth’ over £250,000. It 
seems that the SP has the same analysis 
as the media - that house prices always 
go up, but never down. 

I have done extensive research of many 
‘socialist’ organisations but have found 
very little analysis of house prices. I be¬ 
lieve that the house price bubble is just 
like other bubbles, such as the tulip bub¬ 
ble in 17th century Holland, and the 
Florida land bubble of the 1920s. After 
the speculative bubble bursts there is 
usually a collapse in values of about 80% 
from die peak. 

I would be very interested to read in 
the Weekly Worker an analysis of house 
prices, especially in London and south¬ 
east England. 

JohnSmithee 

Cambridgeshire 
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STOP THE WAR COALITION 



Mobilising for 
September 28 


T he Stop the War Coalition held a suc¬ 
cessful event in London on Sunday 
June 16, attended by about a hundred 
people of mixed age and background. But it 
certainly lived up to its title: an activists’ con¬ 
ference. Speakers at the main session were 
Jeremy Corbyn MP, Lindsey German of the 
Socialist Workers Party and a comrade from 
Iraq. Unfortunately Tariq Ali was unable to 
attend. 

The Iraqi comrade stressed that the US was 
interested in not only a change of regime, but 
also in making sure that any replacement was 
subservient to the USA and just as reaction¬ 
ary as Saddam Hussein’s. He made the point 
that the continuing imperialist attacks and 
sanctions were opposed by all opposition 
forces save those set up by the USA. 

Lindsey German broke no new ground in 
her contribution. However, she clearly be¬ 
lieves that support for even quite reaction¬ 
ary groups is acceptable on the basis of ‘my 
enemy’s enemy is my friend’, since the cen¬ 
tral demarcation is the distinction between 
imperialism (the oppressor) and ‘anti-impe¬ 
rialists’ (the oppressed). There was a notice¬ 
able softness in her attitude to religious 
fundamentalism and other backward social 
forces - in contrast, I thought, to the Iraqi 
comrade’s insistence on the importance of 


democracy for the Iraqi people. 

Jeremy Corbyn’s message was for the crea¬ 
tion of a culture of challenging militarism, one 
that presents an alternative view of the world. 
He felt that a “major achievement” was that 
of the 160 MPs who signed the early day 
motion against attacking Iraq - Blair was un¬ 
der increasing pressure, he said. He slammed 
the USA’s increasing militarisation and arro¬ 
gance in its internal and foreign polices and 
expressed the opinion that Somalia was next 
in line to be attacked. The week of July 15-22 
should be used for concentrated national 
activities to build towards a massive demon¬ 
stration on September 28, he concluded. 

Once again, it was not possible for all the 
workshops to go ahead as planned. Two of 
those that survived were on Palestine and the 
‘new imperialism’. In the Palestine session 
Jeremy Corbyn, who had just returned from 
visiting Palestine, advised: support the Pal¬ 
estinians; support the Israeli peace movement. 
While nobody dissented from this, there was 
the usual implication on the part of some com¬ 
rades that, while Israeli progressives may play 
a useful role in challenging their government, 
the Israeli population as a whole must by its 
very nature be reactionary and Zionist. 

The workshop on ‘new imperialism’ was 
opened by John Rees of the SWP and 


Andrew Murray of the Morning Star ’s Com¬ 
munist Party of Britain. The approach of both 
speakers was less dogmatic than I have heard 
for many a year, given the history of the or¬ 
ganisations from which they come. However, 
the description ‘new imperialism’ seemed 
wrong, as it looks pretty much like the old 
imperialism to me. In discussion I referred to 
the opening pages of The communist mani¬ 
festo , where the question of globalisation is 
raised. 

Both speakers pointed out that there was 
now a single imperialist power totally domi¬ 
nating the world with its military might. Com¬ 
rade Murray quoted Lenin on the possibility 
of a single world imperialism, but for all its 
military domination, the USA does not have 
economic hegemony. In fact the US propor¬ 
tion of world economic production has de¬ 
clined from 50% to 22% over the last 60 years. 
Moreover, the USA still needs imperialist, as 
well as local, allies in any particular military 
adventure. 

In the closing session Mike Marqusee of 
the Socialist Alliance detailed the programme 
of action planned for July as part of the prepa¬ 
ration for the big demonstration in Septem¬ 
ber. It was a fighting perspective with a class 
basis • 

John Walsh 



communist i 
university 2002 ? 

August 3 - August 10 


Brunei University, Uxbridge 
Qust outside London) 
Metropolitan tube line 


Speakers in previous years included: 

Hillel Ticktin, Istvan Meszaros. Al 
Richardson editor Revolutionary 
History, Chris Bambery SWP, Greg 
Tucker RMT and ISG, Sean Matgamna 
AWL, Jack Conrad CPGB, Mike Marqusee 
author, Matt Wrack Socialist Alliance, Rob Hoveman 
SWP, Bob Pitt editor What Next?, Mejdi Kia Organisation of Revolutionary 


Workers of Iran, Green Party, and many more 


another world is possible 


Europe is on the move. The right is gathering strength and the ruling classes are more united than ever before. We 
must be too. Millions on the streets of Rome, Barcelona and Paris are looking for alternatives. How should com¬ 
munists engage with them? How can we unite? Come along and debate with speakers from all over Europe. 


ACTION 


CPGB London seminars 

Sunday June 23, 5pm - ‘Civil society and the politics of iden¬ 
tity’, using Ellen Meiksins Wood’s Democracy against capi¬ 
talism as a study guide. 

Sunday June 30, 5pm - ‘Raymond Aron’s Weberian perspec¬ 
tive’, using Istvan Meszaros’s The power of ideology as a study 
guide. 

Defend asylum-seekers 

National demonstration, Saturday June 22. Assemble 12 noon, 
Malet Street, London Wl. March to Waterloo detention cen¬ 
tre. Transport: Manchester - 7am, outside Chorlton Street bus 
station. 0161 881 7352; mark.krantz@ntlworld.com. Liverpool 
- 7am, outside Philharmonic Hall (comer Hope Street and Myr¬ 
tle Street. 0151 734 0153. Lancashire - 6.30am, Colne bus sta¬ 
tion; 6.40am, Nelson bus station; 7am, Thompson Centre, 
Burnley. 07950 486 859. Birmingham - 9am, Carrs Lane church, 
city centre. Bristol - 8am, Anchor Road coach park. Tickets 
available from Green Leaf bookshop, 82 Colston Street. North¬ 
ampton, Bedford, Milton Keynes, Luton - call 07786517379 
for details. 

Palestinian rights 

Weekly picket of Israeli embassy: every Tuesday, 5.30pm- 
6.30pm. Assemble junction Kensington High Street and Ken¬ 
sington Court. Nearest tube - High Street Kensington. 
Immediate withdrawal of Israeli troops from the occupied terri¬ 
tories. For an independent Palestinian state with the same rights 
as Israel. For the right of both peoples to live in peace in their 
own territories. Condemn Israeli state terrorism, and islamic ter¬ 
rorism against Israeli civilians. 

Organised by Justice for the Palestinians. Supported by Alli¬ 
ance for Workers’ Liberty, Communist Party of Great Britain, 
Worker-communist Party of Iraq, International Federation of 
Iraqi Refugees, Worker-communist Party of Iran, International 
Federation of Iranian Refugees, International Campaign for a 
Referendum for Kurdistan. 

Revolutionary History 

Annual general meeting of Revolutionary History - Saturday 
June 22, 2.30pm, Lucas Arms, Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 
To be followed by a discussion of Soldiers and mutineers (sub¬ 
ject of the latest issue of the journal), led by Esther Leslie. 

Colombia solidarity 

Rally and fundraising fiesta - Saturday June 22, Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square, London WC1. 

Rally - 6pm, with Alexander Lopez, member of congress and 
leader of successful occupation to stop privatisation. 

Fiesta - 8pm until late. Live music from ‘La Paila’, Colombian 
food and drink. 

Tickets (£8 waged, £5 unwaged) from Colombia Solidarity Cam¬ 
paign, PO Box 8446, London N17 6NZ. 07950 923448; 
colombia_sc @ hotmail.com 

Day-Mer festival 

Saturday June 22 - poetry reading, dedicated to Nazim Hikmet 
on his centenary. 

Sunday June 23 - concert with Haluk Levent and Efkan Sesen. 
Thursday July 4 - panel discussion (in English): ‘Nazim Hikmet, 
a world poet’. 

Sunday June 23 - Sunday July 7 - exhibitions. 

Sunday July 7 - Clissold Park festival: music and dance from 
Mauritius, Philistine, Spain and Turkey. Stalls, food, drink. 
Inquiries for programme, tickets, stall booking, etc: Day-Mer 
Community Centre, former library, Howard Road, London N16 
8PR; 020 7275 8440; info@daymer.org 

Defend asylum-seekers 

Lobby new home office minister Bev Hughes’s surgery. Satur¬ 
day June 29, 10am, Old Trafford Library, Shrewsbury Street, 
Manchester. 

Manchester Committee to Defend Asylum-Seekers - 0161 740 
8206; manchester@defend-asylum.org 

SA union activists 

Conference, Saturday June 29, 12 noon to 4pm, South Camden 
Community School, London NW1. Admission £5. 

New Labour, stop the war 

National demonstration, Saturday September 28, London, end¬ 
ing in Trafalgar Square. On the eve of the Labour Party confer¬ 
ence stop Bush and Blair’s war. Against any attack on Iraq. 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition. Supported by CND. 

Artists against the War 

Postcards - 50p each, 
artistsagainstthewar @ hotmail.com 
www. artistsagainstthewar. org.uk 
wwwstopthewar.org 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group email 
rdgl20@hotmail.com 


www.cpgb.org.il k/action 
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RAPPROCHEMENT 


A reply to comrades 


Last week’s paper carried a letter from the Communist Struggle group in the Ukraine, suggesting 
that our two organisations have the possibility of “fruitful cooperation” 


Comrades 

Many thanks for your letter of June 10 (Weekly 
Worker June 13). The leadership of our organi¬ 
sation has not had the chance to discuss its 
contents properly yet. This letter therefore 
does not represent a fully considered response 
to you. However, in the meantime here are 
some initial thoughts. 

We cannot comment on the political situa¬ 
tion you face in the Ukraine - this needs more 
knowledge than we currently have. However, 
there are some broad principles we should 
elaborate that will guide any future coopera¬ 
tion. 

You note the “sectarian stmggle and mu¬ 
tual distmst of the different sects” you have 
encountered. As a group of comrades in what 
was once part of the USSR, you are in a good 
position to observe this depressingly resilient 
culture. In Britain itself, defeat of the miners’ 
Great Strike of 1984-85, the predictable fact that 
Blair’s government did not produce a crisis of 
expectations, the palpable failure of the vari¬ 
ous sect-leaderships’ ‘master-plans’ for world 
domination - these factors have combined to 
push the left into a degree of civilised coop¬ 
eration. Hence the Socialist Alliance’s five 
principal supporting groups. This is welcome. 
But abroad, the sects still seem to behave in 
the old way. From the little we know of your 
experience, the various splinters of the Brit¬ 
ish revolutionary left have attempted to build 
Ukrainian replicas of themselves. This is sad 
to watch, frankly. 

Groups that can barely reproduce them¬ 
selves in this country expend gargantuan 
amounts of time, resources and energy at¬ 
tempting to construct ‘Potemkin village’ ver¬ 
sions of themselves in other parts of the globe. 
Entertainingly, members of these sects will 
castigate our organisation for not being inter¬ 
ested in this sterile and pointless work - ‘You’re 
not internationalists,’ they taunt us. In fact, 
their understanding of ‘internationalism’ is 
thoroughly degenerate. Our comrade Marcus 
Strom has cuttingly dubbed their efforts as 
constmcting “oil-slick internationals”. 

Given time and tide (and the internet), it is 
possible to spread yourself over a wide geo¬ 
graphical area and pick up small knots of (sup¬ 
posed) co-thinkers across the globe. There is 
no depth to the phenomenon, however. It is 
all on the surface and, given the non-perme- 
able nature of the material, it can never go any 
deeper. A sect internationalising itself is not 
‘internationalism’. 

Our approach is rather different. It is Len¬ 
in’s: “There is one, and only one, kind of in¬ 
ternationalism, and that is working 
whole-heartedly for the development of the 
revolutionary movement and the revolution¬ 
ary struggle in one’s own country, and sup¬ 
porting (by propaganda, sympathy and 
material aid) this struggle and only this line in 
every country without exception” (VI Lenin 
CW Vol 24, Moscow 1977, p24). 

In other words, we are not interested in win¬ 
ning a ‘trophy’ section in your country or 
anywhere else on the planet. We are inter¬ 
ested in doing whatever we can - by “propa¬ 
ganda, sympathy and material aid” - to assist 
the communists in the Ukraine build a mass 
revolutionary communist party, with deep 
roots in their indigenous working class. 

From your study of our materials on the 
web, you will be aware that our understand¬ 
ing of what a genuine proletarian party is - how 
it organises and grows - is qualitatively dif¬ 
ferent from most of the revolutionary left. We 
believe that such an organisation must be 
characterised by political transparency. 
Again, we are with Lenin when he states that, 
“There can be no mass party, no party of the 
class, without full clarity of essential shadings, 


Again, I emphasise that our approach to 
party-building is not, as some idiotically sug¬ 
gest, based on an appeal for an ideological 
truce, or an agnostic attitude to the pivotal 
theoretical questions facing the workers’ 
movement. We are for a hard, clean, transpar¬ 
ent, Bolshevik culture of open debate, sharp 
clarification and united action. 

We see some potentially fruitful areas for 
cooperation: 

• The translation and publishing of each oth¬ 
er’s material. 

• Exchanges in the Weekly Worker. 

• As a small group, we have little to offer in 
the way of material aid. But we can certainly 
technically assist any website or publishing 
projects you may have. 

• Joint work within the European Social Fo¬ 
rum - crucially at its launch in Florence later 
this year 

• Whenever possible, face-to-face meetings 
and exchanges would be useful. In particular, 
we invite you to attend our forthcoming an¬ 
nual school - the Communist University - and 
to present a session to our comrades. 

Lastly, we emphasise again that we are not 
proposing the formation of yet another micro¬ 
international grouping, built along ‘demo¬ 
cratic centralist’ lines. Given the rudimentary 
nature of both our organisations, this would 
be clowning with the concept of ‘internation¬ 
alism’. However, we do sincerely believe that 
principled work and open debate between our 
two groups will make a very positive contri¬ 
bution to the project you correctly identify as 
our common goal - the creation of “new, real 
mass workers’ [parties] in the UK and inter¬ 
nationally”. 

With communist greetings 

Mark Fischer 

national organiser, CPGB 


eration”, as you put it, must be full, frank and 
honest political exchanges. We intend to tell 
you - openly - when we think you are wrong. 
We expect you to reciprocate. 

For example, perhaps you made a mistake 
to leave the Komsomol in the way that you 
did. Too often the left has walked away from 
mass or strategically important organisations 
because they disagree over this or that pro¬ 
gramme or historical issue. This method was 
extended to their own circles. As a result the 
left is hopelessly fragmented and impotent. 
Staying in the Komsomol would have had its 
costs. But there would also be rewards - if you 
published your views and analysis openly. 
Maybe we are incorrect. But let us discuss and 
learn from each other. 

The Weekly Worker can be an important 
vehicle for this. We would urge you to use its 
pages to develop your ideas, to critically en¬ 
gage with comrades, not simply in the UK and 
the Ukraine, but around the world. In many 
ways, we believe this to be the key task of com¬ 
munists in this period. 

The official world communist movement de¬ 
generated and died in the last century. The 
states where its parties held power were grim 
caricatures of genuine socialism - their igno¬ 
minious collapse underlines their nature as 
dictatorships over the working class, not of 
the working class. Unless communists can 
provide theoretically verifiable explanations 
to the new generations of the political defeat 
suffered by our class in the 20th century, how 
can we win the 21st? 

The precondition for developing genuine 
Marxist ideas - as a critical, questioning and 
perpetually developing science - is openness. 
Without constant critical engagement with 
other ideas, partial insights - even when they 
are the insights of leaders such as Trotsky - 
become ossified into dogma, or semi-religion. 

This explains the sorry plight of the Trot¬ 
skyist sects of which you have had such bad 


SUMMER OFFENSIVE 2002 


Step up the pace 


The tempo has slowed a little in this 
year’s Summer Offensive, the an¬ 
nual fundraising drive of the Com¬ 
munist Party. 

In late May - just a couple of 
£25 000 weeks into the two-month-long 

campaign - we passed the £5,000 
mark on our way to the collective 
target of £25,000 by July 11. This 
was a very encouraging change 
from the normally rather sluggish 
way most SOs start, even the most 
successful of them. However, with 
only three weeks to go to the cam¬ 
paign’s close on July 11, we stand 
at just over £10,000 raised - in no 
way disastrous, but a definite drop 
in intensity levels. 

In truth, the figure is probably ap¬ 
preciably higher than this. Com¬ 
rades have been very slack in 
getting updates into centre. Cell 
secretaries in particular have a re¬ 
sponsibility to collate the running 
totals of their members and send 
the details in. It is important that 
we have accurate records - if we 
anticipate a shortfall, centre may 
actually organise emergency 
mailouts or phone-rounds in an at¬ 


tempt to plug the gap. 

The pace has to be stepped up 
once again in the second half of the 
campaign. We are now drawing up 
lists of contacts to be phoned di¬ 
rectly for donations and these will 
be distributed to comrades in the 
coming week. But if you are one of 
the hundreds of people who have 
received a letter asking for support, 
don’t wait for the call! Send 
cheques and postal orders, made 
out to 'CPGB’, off today (please 
mark the back 'Summer Offensive’). 

Special thanks this week go to 
comrades AM, DW and ST for dona¬ 
tions of £200 each. Also, a special 
mention goes out to comrade P, a 
member of the Morning Star’s Com¬ 
munist Party of Britain, who has 
sent in £30. Numerous other com¬ 
rades have weighed in with smaller 
amounts, for which we are grateful, 
and there is talk from some com¬ 
rades of impending car boot sales 
and World Cup socials. An extra 
push over the next few weeks 
should take us to within striking dis¬ 
tance of the target, comrades! • 
John Galt 



without an open struggle between the vari¬ 
ous tendencies, without informing the masses 
as to which leaders are pursuing this or that 
line. Without this, a party worthy of the name 
cannot be built ...” (VI Lenin CW Vol 13, 
Moscow 1977, pl53). 

Moreover, this is a process that we believe 
must start now, today, despite our relatively 
primitive level of development as communist 
trends. Thus, at the core of our “fruitful coop- 


experiences. These groups contain many fine 
comrades. Historically they have defended 
some fundamental Marxist principles - such 
as the need to smash the capitalist state ap¬ 
paratus - against the rightward drift of the 
official world communist movement. Yet inter¬ 
nal regimes were constructed that were more 
about policing the ideological views of the 
members than being of real use to the class. 


Lenin: fought to 
bring 

differences out 
into the open 
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FRENCH ELECTIONS 


Chirac consolidates 

Golden opportunity missed 


T he victory of the right in France’s parlia¬ 
mentary elections ought to have come 
as no surprise. It was, after all, the logi¬ 
cal corollary of Jacques Chirac’s massive de¬ 
feat of Jean-Marie Le Pen in May’s presiden¬ 
tial elections. And it is not only the mainstream 
left, but the cause of the working class that 
has been set back. 

Following on from Chirac’s 80% landslide 
on May 5, his new grouping, the Union for a 
Presidential Majority (UMP), together with a 
smaller rightwing grouping, the UDF, won 399 
of the 577 seats in the national assembly. The 
Parti Socialiste lost 108 seats, reducing it to 
140, while the Parti Communiste Frangais suf¬ 
fered a similar fate: it was left with just 21 par¬ 
liamentary deputies, compared with 35 after 
the 1997 general election. In total the left lost 
136 seats, while the right gained 154. 

It was a good result not only for the UMP, 
but for bourgeois stability and the defenders 
of the undemocratic Fifth Republic. The mass 
upsurge of anger that greeted Le Pen’s suc¬ 
cess in winning through to the second round 
of the presidential elections has, it seems, been 
channelled safely back into the mainstream - 
thanks to the actions of both the reformist and 
revolutionary left in calling for a vote for Chirac 
(or, in the case of the Ligue Communiste Revo- 
lutionnaire, “against Le Pen”). 

PCF general secretary Robert Hue at¬ 
tempted to justify this dismal advice by claim¬ 
ing, improbably, that a huge victory for 
Chirac would somehow diminish the legiti¬ 
macy of his presidency and strengthen the 
left’s hand: “The weaker Le Pen’s showing, 
the more difficult it will be for Jacques Chirac 
to paint the result as massive support for his 
own candidacy,” he wrote in a statement to 
party members. The absurdity of this reason¬ 
ing will hopefully have been brought home 
to Hue when he lost his own seat on June 
16. 

The PCF leadership knew perfectly well 
what it was doing. It had seen the potential of 
the masses, as they began to look to the 
power of their own self-activity, and it did not 
like it. But what excuse was there for the LCR, 
whose advice also helped to defuse the situ¬ 
ation? Instead of attempting to win the mass 
movement for a battle against the crisis-rid¬ 
den Fifth Republic of the capitalists, it helped 
to shore it up. In the words of the revolution¬ 
ary democratic publication, Lettre de Liai¬ 
sons , the left “preferred to save the Fifth 
Republic rather than overthrow it” (June 18). 

The other main grouping of the revolution¬ 
ary left, Lutte Ouvriere, was tittle better. While 
it refused to join in with the general anti-Le 
Pen panic and called for a spoilt vote in the 
second round, it tended to dismiss both the 
extreme right and the mass movement that 
sprung up to oppose it as irrelevant. 

A golden opportunity missed. The masses 
were not only outraged by the possibility - 
however remote - of an ultra-chauvinist, anti- 
semite bigot as president: they were increas¬ 
ingly questioning the nature of a system 
whose method of election could leave them 
with a non-choice between two reactionaries 
who in the first round had won the support of 
just 25% of those entitled to vote. The situa¬ 
tion called for a mass campaign for an active 
boycott of the second round, using the most 
militant working class methods. 

Most of the left in Britain criticised the LCR’s 
“vote against Le Pen” tine. For example, the 
Socialist Workers Party’s Chris Harman com¬ 
mented that there was “no need for the left to 
vote for Chirac in order to stop Le Pen” (So¬ 
cialist Review June). But, according to com¬ 
rade Harman, the left ought to have told the 
masses who thought they had to vote for a 
“crook, not a fascist”: “We don’t agree, but 
let’s act together over the things we do agree 
on - taking to the streets and exposing what 
Le Pen really stands for.” 

All very well, but not enough. The mass 
movement needed a programme - an anathma 
for the SWP Without a programme - for ex¬ 


treme democracy and a Sixth Republic - the 
movement was bound to stay within the safe 
bounds of reformism and quickly dissipate. 

The SWP therefore had no more idea of the 
potential of the mass movement - and its limi¬ 
tations - than the LCR or LO it criticised. Both 
of them believed that, following their excellent 
showing in the ‘presidential’ (over 10% and 
almost three million votes for the revolution¬ 
ary left), they would be able to consolidate their 
electoral support in the ‘legislatives’. 

The results of the first round were desper¬ 
ately disappointing. LO, which stood in every 
constituency in mainland France, polled 
304,000 votes (1.2%), compared to 1.6 million 
on April 21. The LCR did marginally better, 
winning over 320,000 in 450 constituencies 
(1.64% where it contested). The smaller Parti 
des Travailleurs picked up another 80,000 
votes in 193 constituencies. 

Only the LCR’s presidential candidate, 
Olivier Besancenot, got a half-decent result 
(5.47%). Other returns of note were won by 
PCF left dissidents JJ Karman (10.3% in 
Aubervilliers) and Charles Hoarau (4.2% in 
Marseilles). The revolutionary left has seem¬ 
ingly been reduced to British levels of elec¬ 
toral support. Nowhere did it attain the 12.5% 
it needed to qualify for the second round last 
Sunday. 

The LCR consoled itself with the thought 
that the left had maintained its overall support, 
compared to 1997. And it had done better than 
Lutte Ouvriere, which had been “punished for 
its sectarianism and its policy between the 
two rounds of the presidential elections”. The 
truth is, the whole of the revolutionary left had 
been “punished” for its failure to grasp the 
opportunity presented by that period of cri¬ 
sis for the Fifth Republic. 

While the ultra-economistic LO sought 
comfort in remarks about elections being only 
a thermometer - workers must ‘ ‘act in the work¬ 
places” - the LCR congratulated itself on the 
drop in support for Le Pen’s Front National. 
This was “the result of the anti-fascist mobi¬ 
lisation after April 21”, for which it thought at 
least it could claim some credit. 

It seems to have escaped the comrades’ at¬ 
tention that official France is also rejoicing at 
the FN’s poor showing. The far right polled 
12.5% on June 9, compared to 19.2% for its 
two candidates on April 21. The FN scraped 
into the second round in only 37 constituen¬ 
cies and failed to win a seat. 

The establishment has good reason to be 
satisfied. Tme, the low turnout of 64% pointed 
to considerable disenchantment, but while 
this remains passive it is no cause for concern 
for the ruling class. Meanwhile, many a com¬ 
mentator was pointing to the “American-style 
bipolarisation” - ie, what they hoped would 
be the emergence of two main parties, the end 
of unstable coatition-mongering, and particu¬ 
larly the avoidance of another left-right gov¬ 
ernment of ‘cohabitation’. 

In the run-up to the elections the parties of 
the mainstream right and left appealed to the 
electorate to cast a “useful vote” in the first 
round - they did not want a repeat of the hu¬ 
miliation of April 21, when the Socialist Par¬ 
ty’s Lionel Jospin was eliminated by Le Pen 
as a result of the scattering of the left vote 
amongst several candidates, while Chirac him¬ 
self polled under 20% through a similar phe¬ 
nomenon on the right. 

Their advice was followed. Not only was 
the FN cut down to size; so was the once 
mighty PCF, now reduced to under five per¬ 
cent support, whose deputies owe their elec¬ 
tion to the votes of disciplined Socialist Party 
supporters. While the ‘pluralist left’ as a whole 
was marginalised, the Parti Socialiste itself 
actually held its support at 1997 levels. No 
doubt its leaders will be re-evaluating their re¬ 
lationship with the PCF - the aim will be to side¬ 
line the extreme left as well as the extreme right 
of bourgeois politics. 

All this exposes the SWP’s wishful ‘analy¬ 
sis’ of the current period, as it relates to Eu¬ 



Jacques Chirac: 
a royal majority 


rope and France in particular. According to 
Kevin Ovenden, what we are seeing is the 
“collapse of centre parties” and the “polari¬ 
sation of politics” (Socialist Review June). 

For comrade Ovenden, “The crisis in Eu¬ 
rope resembles the 1930s in slow motion (but 
speeding up) ... Working class resistance is 
growing ... The bitterness with the system is 
even greater now [than the mid-1990s] and 
more generalised.” He concludes by declar¬ 
ing with the utmost certainty: “There will be 


no return to ‘normality’ on the right...” 

Anyone can see that official France is at¬ 
tempting to exploit the “political earthquake” 
of April 21 in order to establish bourgeois 
“normality” in the shape of a safe, two-party 
system, based on the centre-right and cen¬ 
tre-left. Of course, whether it succeeds de¬ 
pends on the balance of class forces, not on 
some predetermined schema or SWP-style 
dogma • 

Peter Manson 


londonbookdub.co.uk 

Order from the CPGB address or contact office@cpgb.org.uk for details 


Empire 

Antonio Negri and Michael Hardt's Empire has already caused quite a 
storm. After ,, anti-capitalist ,, demonstrations and books such as Naomi 
Klein's No Logo and George Monbiot's Captive State, a vacuum seemed to 
exist for an extensive, coherent philosophical take on where our world is 
going. Empire seeks to fill that gap by asking where globalisation comes 
from, what it means and whether or not it is a good or bad thing. 

Our Price: £12.95 



Reasons to Be Cheerful 

Mark Steel presents his own personal memoirs as a member of the 
Socialist Workers Party. There is much with which most activists will 
empathise. What could well have been a fairly depressing tale of how 
many papers he sold one Saturday, how many recruits he got at Marxism 
'92 and how he had been consistently on the losing side for the last 20 
years is in fact a vibrant and extremely funny read. 

List Price: £6.99 - Our Price: £5.59 


Fundamentalism Reborn? Afghanistan and the Taliban 
The actual word Taliban' is just a Persianised plural form of the Arabic 
word Talib', meaning 'religious student'. Obviously, such figures are 
nothing new. In 1898, whilst travelling in the Northwest Frontier - then in 
India, now in Pakistan - Winston Churchill made scathing remarks about 
"a host of wandering Talib-ul-ilms”. 

List Price: £14.95 



Redemption Song: Muhammad Ali and the Spirit of the Sixties, Mike 
Marqusee 

Hero to some, traitor to others, Muhammad Ali managed to land powerful 
punches both in and out of the ring. What changed him from athlete to 
personality to a heavyweight of global reach? "At the core of the Ali stoiy", 
Mike Marqusee reminds us, "is a young man who made daunting choices 
and stuck to them in the face of ghastly threats and glittering 
inducements." Redemption Song explores those choices in the context of 
the turbulent times in which they were made. 

US List Price: $25.00 - Our Price: £17.36 
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FRANCE 


Permanent coup d 


S o Jacques Chirac now has it all. Not 
just a second presidential term, which 
will protect him from the criminal inves¬ 
tigation and trial for corruption and fraud that 
he so richly deserves, but a landslide victory 
for the hastily constmcted ‘centre-right’ Un¬ 
ion for a Presidential Majority. All, in essence, 
thanks to the bogey-man effect of Jean-Marie 
Le Pen’s performance in the first round of the 
presidential contest, and the vacuous pusil¬ 
lanimity of the mainstream left. 

Only eight weeks ago Chirac looked like not 
just a lame duck, but a dead one; not just mired 
in personal corruption, but rendered impotent 
by the impasse of cohabitation with a Social¬ 
ist Party-Green-French Communist Party ma¬ 
jority in the national assembly. The smart 
money was on Jospin. Maybe Jospin’s ver¬ 
sion of socialism - Blairism draped in a tricol¬ 
our - had little to offer the workers, but at least 
he could coin a decent phrase: “A market 
economy but not a market society” was bet¬ 
ter than anything that Blair’s guru, Tony 
Giddens, ever came up with, though that is 
not saying much. 

Perhaps our wiseacre commentators should 
have taken note when, in the week before the 
first presidential round, Jospin was virtually 
frogmarched into a working class bar, had a 
beer stuck in his fist and was made to appear 
like ‘one of us’? Too little, and much too late. 
New prime minister Raffarin’s pious talk about 
‘humility’ was an accurate, if belated, acknowl¬ 
edgement of the fact that large numbers of the 
electorate were and are totally disillusioned 
with the metropolitan elite that governs in their 
name. This generalised malaise, a recurrent 
facet of French politics, was demonstrated by 


In the 

interregnum 
before it took 
power more 
than two 
million 
workers 
engaged in a 
series of 
strikes and 
factory 
occupations 
which 
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and trade 
union leaders 
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Towards a 
Socialist Alliance 
party 


Some comrades in the Socialist Alliance say we 
should settle for a loose conglomeration of leftwing 
groups and local campaigns. Others want a 'relatively 
durable’ united front. For these comrades the word 
'party’, when it comes to the Socialist Alliance, is an 
anathema. It is as if they were anarchists. 

Of course such comrades already have their own 
'party’. Jack Conrad argues, however, that there is no 
party. They are groups or, worse, sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed 'line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either that or face expul¬ 
sion. 

Such organisations might have had some justifica¬ 
tion as long as they kept alive the embers of the revo¬ 
lutionary tradition. No longer. The Socialist Alliance 
must become a party and seek to arm itself with the 
most advanced theory. 

In reality we are already a party in many senses. 
We have a common elected leadership, common 
election candidates and common finances. The So¬ 
cialist Alliance is also officially registered as a party. 
What matters is not the name, but creating a genu¬ 
ine party ethos. Drawing on an extensive study of his¬ 
tory and containing a thorough analysis of the 
submissions to the Socialist Alliance’s pivotal De¬ 
cember 1 conference, this booklet presents the ways 
and means of arriving at that end. 

The second edition of Towards a Socialist Alliance 
party contains extensive new material 
and has been updated throughout. 



£7.00 

(Includes p&p) 


Available 
from the CPGB 
address 


the fact that four out of 10 voters did not even 
bother to take part in the second round of the 
general election. Those who did opted over¬ 
whelmingly, perhaps despairingly, for ‘strong 
government’. 

Vive la republique is the message from the 
leader-writers of The Times and The Econo¬ 
mist , as they herald the arrival of an adminis¬ 
tration that, from the point of view of capital, 
is ideally placed to inject a strong dose of 
undiluted market economics into the French 
body politic. What does this mean for the 
French working class? A direct assault on 
their conditions at home and at work: the 35- 
hour week, relatively generous state-funded 
pensions and social security arrangements, 
the trade unions, the ‘inflexible’ labour mar¬ 
ket, immigrants and ethnic minorities - all these 
and more will soon be the target of a sustained 
attack by a regime that now enjoys more 
power and more ‘democratic’ legitimacy that 
any since the days of general de Gaulle. 

The results of the election are analysed else¬ 
where in our paper. What I want to do is look 
at the historical basis of the Fifth Republic. 

Many people, including no doubt some of 
our readers, would view France as just another 
boring parliamentary democracy, not unlike 
Britain or Germany, for example - fundamen¬ 
tally flawed and essentially undemocratic, 
obviously, but in terms of ‘bourgeois democ¬ 
racy’ as much as can be expected this side of 
the revolution. 

In his well-known 1964 pamphlet, Frangois 
Mitterand (not himself averse to the exercise 
of untrammelled presidential power a couple 
of decades later) described the Fifth Republic 
as a “permanent coup d’etat”. Hyperbole, yes, 
but it still contains a profound truth: both in 
its origins and in its constitutional arrange¬ 
ments the 44-year-old Fifth Republic was the 
child of violence - threatened, though not en¬ 
acted - but violence nonetheless. Figuratively, 
one could say that its father was Charles de 
Gaulle; its mother, the Algerian crisis of 1958; 
its gestation marked by the prospect of civil 
war. Yet even had de Gaulle never existed, even 
had the situation in Algeria not arisen when 
and how it did, it seems clear that the Fourth 
Republic would still have collapsed under the 
weight of its unresolved contradictions and 
internal tensions. 

To understand why this is so, we need to 
go back not just to the troubled 12 years of 
the Fourth Republic, but to the antecedent 
decades, marked by recurrent political and 
economic crises, war, invasion and occupa¬ 
tion. 

Though France emerged from World War I 
as a victorious power, the costs in blood and 
treasure had been immense. Of the popula¬ 
tion of around 41 million, fully a third were 
peasants and small farmers; another third the 
industrial working class; the remainder com¬ 
prised the middle classes, topped by the big 
bourgeoisie who accounted for no more than 
a couple of percent of the population. It was, 
however, the haute bourgeoisie and the elite 
administrative class derived from it that ran 
the country, just as in Britain. 

Ever since the 1789 French Revolution the 
peasants had been prone to conservatism and 
tended to look to strong government for sal¬ 
vation. The working class was very different; 
as shown by the revolutions of 1830,1848 and 
1871. Because of them France stood at the 
storm centre of the world revolution. The So¬ 
cialist Party that emerged from the wreckage 
of the 1871 Paris Commune was formally com¬ 
mitted to Marxism. However, it soon cleaved 
into two distinct wings - and it was the right 
wing that produced Alexandre Millerand, who 
is remembered by history for having had the 
dubious honour of being the first socialist to 
sit in a bourgeois government. He served as 
minister for commerce from 1899-1902. 
Millerand heralded the international split in 
socialism in 1914. In 1920 this was sealed with 
the formation of the Communist Party by the 
left. The right followed the path of reformism 
and parliamentary bargaining. Government at 


any price was the aim. 

For the Socialist Party (then known as the 
SFIO), the need to form coalitions had seri¬ 
ous consequences, since it had broken away 
from the wartime union sacree coalition and 
was itself still deeply divided about its attitude 
to the Bolshevik revolution. The centrists 
managed to retain their hold over many thou¬ 
sands of members. The post-war centre-right 
alliance of parties known as the Bloc National 
pursued an increasingly aggressive foreign 
policy towards defeated Germany that culmi¬ 
nated in the 1923 occupation of the Ruhr and 
led to a swing to the left. The SFlO’s Edouard 
Herriot became prime minister over a centre- 
left alliance, the Cartel des Gauches. But the 
problem then and right through the inter-war 
period was that any successful alliance gov¬ 
ernment depended on the supposedly cen¬ 
tre-left Radical Party, which was itself a 
profoundly unstable kaleidoscope of conflict¬ 
ing interests. Behind that lay the stand-off 
between the main classes in society. The 
working class could not yet take power, while 
the ruling class was ruined by World War I 
and unable to crush the working class. 

Although in the decade from 1920 the Com¬ 
munist Party (PCF) lost nearly two thirds of 
its membership (from 110,000 to some 30,000) 
- a calamitous ‘third period’ cost it dear - it 
retained a mass base among the industrial 
working class and the unemployed, who en¬ 
dured appalling housing conditions and few 
social provisions. 

France’s political and social instability be¬ 
tween the wars led to the problem of inflation 
and a chronic failure to balance budgets. The 
war and its aftermath saw a wholesale debase¬ 
ment of the franc as governments simply 
printed money in order to finance first the war 
effort and then reconstruction. A growing lack 
of confidence in the currency, febrile specu¬ 
lation and the flight of capital were the fore¬ 
seeable consequences, devastating the 
rentiers , a sizeable stratum of the population 
who relied on fixed incomes for their survival. 

The Wall Street crash of 1929 and the en¬ 
suing depression exacerbated an already criti¬ 
cal situation. Although in terms of 
unemployment, for example, the impact of the 
slump on France was not so severe as in other 
capitalist countries, its effects were far more 
prolonged. This was basically because no 
government lasted long enough nor had the 
courage to countenance the sort of formal de¬ 
valuation whichin the UK (1931) and the USA 
(1933) produced some measure of economic 
stability and began renewed capital accumu¬ 
lation and tooling up for World War II. The 
working class was too strong in France and 
the forces of capital too weak. 

Between 1918 and 1940 France had 42 gov¬ 
ernments, lasting on average about six 
months. In the three years from 1932 alone, 
there were no fewer than 11 governments pre¬ 
siding over no less than 14 economic recov¬ 
ery plans. In the absence of a clear working 
class alternative, chronic insecurity, especially 
among the petty bourgeoisie of small farmers, 
small manufacturers and shopkeepers, led 
them to look to the extreme right for a solution 
to their plight. Democracy, presided over by a 
political class of overwhelmingly middle class 
deputies, anxious only to line its own pock¬ 
ets and promote local interest in order to gain 
re-election, was not just devalued, but de¬ 
rided. 

Nationalism, clericalism and anti-Bolshe¬ 
vism combined to produce a strong anti-par¬ 
liamentary brew. Even as early as 1924, the 
formation of the Jeunesses Patriotes by Pierre 
Taittinger, with its fascist undertones of para¬ 
military units and a commitment to street ac¬ 
tion, had shown the way, but the most notable 
rightwing group to enter the French political 
scene during the period was the Croix de Feu. 
Founded originally as a war veterans’ organi¬ 
sation, it acquired a strong following among 
the middle and small bourgeoisie, reaching 
some 150,000 members at its peak. Anti-com¬ 
munism, anti-socialism and anti-semitism were 


its hallmarks, welded into a determination to 
destroy a republic that was perceived (and 
which indeed was) decadent, corrupt and 
helpless. 

Parallels between the Croix de Feu, Action 
Frangaise (the most virulent of the proto-fas¬ 
cist organisations) and Le Pen’s Front Na¬ 
tional can easily be made. 

In February 1934, Action Frangaise and 
other rightwing groups took to the streets in 
reaction to the Stavisky affair, in which a 
number of leading politicians were caught up 
in a financial scandal originating in the fraudu¬ 
lent dealings of a Ukrainian jew. They even 
invaded the national assembly building. 
Xenophobia, anti-semitism and visceral anti- 
parliamentarianism combined to provoke a 
critical confrontation with the police in which 
13 were killed and more than 2,000 injured. 

The immediate result was the ousting of 
Radical Party prime minister Daladier, but the 
most far-reaching consequence of this crisis 
was the formation of the Front Populaire as 
an anti-fascist, pro-republican umbrella or¬ 
ganisation. Under instructions from Moscow, 
Maurice Thorez, leader of the PCF, brought 
an end to the party’s hostile relations with the 
socialists and, in the cause of anti-fascism, 
even sought a modus vivendi with the Radi¬ 
cal Party. By July 1935 this alliance of commu¬ 
nists, socialists and Radicals was a reality. A 
year later, campaigning on a soft left pro¬ 
gramme that had more in common with 
Roosevelt’s ‘new deal’ than with socialism, 
the Front Populaire was able to form a gov¬ 
ernment under Leon Blum, though the com¬ 
munists stayed out of it, so as not to frighten 
the horses. 

The popular front government was, per¬ 
force, reformist, though it did try to introduce 
significant measures to improve living stand¬ 
ards and working conditions for the prole¬ 
tariat, together with some limited 
nationalisation. Among the workers them¬ 
selves, however, especially in view of the caul¬ 
dron of social tension and frustration which 
had preceded it, the FP government created 
vast expectations. 

In the interregnum before it took power more 
than two million workers engaged in a series 
of strikes and factory occupations which thor¬ 
oughly scared bosses and trade union lead¬ 
ers alike. Spontaneous action from below was 
the last thing they wanted. Faced with a re¬ 
newed flight of capital prompted by an eco¬ 
nomic and fiscal regime that at long last 
(however inadequately) sought to address 
the needs of the masses, and by the deser¬ 
tion of its flaky Radical Party allies, the Blum 
government had little alternative but to an¬ 
nounce, early in 1937, a ‘pause’ in its reform 
programme. With the onset of the next eco¬ 
nomic crisis, Blum sought emergency pow¬ 
ers. The house of deputies said yes, but the 
senate said no, and he duly resigned. There¬ 
after the FP disintegrated against a back¬ 
ground of increasing political dislocation and 
the looming threat of war. 

Had it survived longer, the FP government’s 
milk and water reforms would certainly have 
disappointed not only the (large and fast¬ 
growing) membership of the PCF but also the 
leftwing of the SFIO. In the event, it was 
enough, however, to create panic and an 
apocalyptic vision of anarchic social disinte¬ 
gration among the right and the propertied 
classes. Blum was a jew, so the whole FP ex¬ 
periment came to be denounced as a jewish- 
Bolshevik conspiracy. Unsurprisingly, against 
this background, the far right began to reor¬ 
ganise and gain much fresh blood. Banned in 
1936, the Croix de Feu re-emerged as the Parti 
Social Frangais (800,000 members), while the 
more overtly fascistic Parti Populaire, led by 
the former communist Jacques Doriot, could 
claim a membership of around 250,000. 

By the time that France entered the war in 
September 1939 and its invasion and con¬ 
quest (in five weeks) by the Wehrmacht in the 
summer of 1940, it was already a state tom 
apart and polarised by long years of political 
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and economic insecurity, a state whose bour¬ 
geois democratic institutions and values 
were, for various reasons, detested by large 
numbers of its people. 

The de facto end of the Third Republic came 
in July 1940 with the establishment of the Vi¬ 
chy government under marshal Petain and his 
quisling prime minister, Pierre Laval. Its de jure 
conclusion had to wait until October 1945, a 
few months after general Charles de Gaulle had 
made his triumphant return to a liberated coun¬ 
try of which he saw himself not merely as a 
symbol, but as the very embodiment - nous 
sommes la France. 

With his special vision of his own historic 
destiny, combined with a contempt for democ¬ 
racy shared by so many of his generation, de 
Gaulle was not just totally inexperienced in but 
temperamentally unsuited to the requirements 
of party politics. Nor did he have any coher¬ 
ent body of support capable of being trans¬ 
formed into an orthodox political party. But 
what need had the country of a mere party to 
lead it, when it had him? De Gaulle’s idea of 
the Fourth Republic - ultimately embodied, as 
we shall see, in the constitution of the Fifth - 
was of a sort of elected monarchy over which, 
in Bonapartist fashion, he would preside by 
transcending the divisions of class and es¬ 
tate, speaking oracularly as the voice of France 
itself and leading her back to greatness and 
gloire. 

Cmde reality soon disabused him. The elec¬ 
tions to the constituent assembly in October 
1945, in which, it is interesting to note, French 
women were allowed to vote for the first time, 
showed overwhelming support for the left, in 
the broad sense of representing those forces 
that, despite Gaullist propaganda then and 
now, had formed the real backbone of the 
French resistance. On the basis of a turnout 
of 80%, the PCF took 26% of the vote and 159 
seats; the Mouvement Republicain Populaire 
(MRP - Christian democrats) 24% and 150 
seats, with the SFIO polling 23% and 146 
seats. With their commitment to tripartisme 
these three parties had the prospect of using 
their majority to found a stable reformist gov¬ 
ernment for the first time. 

Initially, the PCF and SFIO had combined 
to support the idea of a unicameral parliament 
(ie, abolition of the senate) and a president with 
essentially ceremonial or decorative status. 
This was quite narrowly rejected by a refer¬ 
endum in May 1946, but in a second referen¬ 
dum held in the following October, the voters 
accepted a bicameral parliament in which the 
senate and the president would have strictly 
limited powers. 

By this time, finding himself unable or un¬ 
willing to cope with the resumption of normal 
politics and using an argument about defence 
spending as a pretext, de Gaulle had already 
departed in self-imposed exile to his villa in 
Colombey les deux Eglises. Not, however, 
without having set out his blueprint, in a 
speech at Bayeux, for his idea of a ‘proper’ 
constitution, in which the executive would be 
headed by a president ‘above’ party politics 
and in a position to represent the ‘national 
interest’. Guess who? Such a president would 
be able to hire and fire prime ministers and other 
ministers without seeking parliamentary ap¬ 
proval. In effect, the executive would be su¬ 
preme and omnicompetent; the legislature a 
mere decorative fixture giving the regime the 
gloss of democratic legitimacy. The Fifth Re¬ 
public, one can say, was first outlined in Ba¬ 
yeux as early as June 1946. 

Subsequently, aware of how the lack of a 
political party had robbed him of his chance 
to mould the Fourth Republic to his liking, de 
Gaulle put considerable energy into a move¬ 
ment of his own creation, the Rassemblement 
du Peuple Frangais (RPF). Had he done so 
earlier, it might have had some real prospects 
of success, but by 1947 it was too late. In any 
event, a party founded on the views of one 
man avowedly hostile to party politics and 
promoting ‘patriotism’ (ie, vocal nationalism) 
would have had a limited appeal in the con¬ 
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text of the times. The general was already 
getting impatient, but eventually his time 
would come. 

The unity of the first post-war government 
was soon broken by events, specifically the 
onset of the cold war. As early as February 
1947, the US state department was already 
claiming to have evidence that a communist 
take-over of France was a distinct possibility. 
Marshall aid, in the form of 2.6 billion dollars 
(the bulk of it non-repay able), was neverthe¬ 
less forthcoming, intended no doubt to keep 
the workers quiet and, at the same time, as 
elsewhere, providing a ready market for Ameri¬ 
can goods. The one good thing you can say 
about de Gaulle is that he recognised from the 
beginning the USA’s hegemonic intentions 
in Europe. 

In May 1947, the socialist prime minister 
Ramadier, who had already started briefing 
‘reliable’ military units about the possibility 
of a having to counter a communist coup, sim¬ 
ply sacked the communist ministers in his 
government. So much for the democratic will 
of the people, who had voted in their millions 
for the PCF and were to continue doing so for 
years. The pretext was that Thorez had ob¬ 
jected to wage controls and refused to back 
credits for the military campaign in Indochina. 
By the winter of 1947, our same good social¬ 
ist Ramadier was deploying 60,000 troops and 
police as strike-breakers against 15,000 strik¬ 
ing miners. 

By this time, de Gaulle, whipping up hyste¬ 
ria about a third (nuclear) world war and de¬ 
nouncing the coalition government, had 
virtually declared war on the Fourth Repub¬ 
lic, but had not the political forces to put his 
threats into action. 

With the collapse of tripartisme and the 
ever-present necessity of forming coalition 
governments, the same syndrome came to 
afflict the Fourth Republic as had destroyed 
the Third. What came to be called 
immobilisme , with 26 governments in 12 years 
and recurrent political and economic crises, 
produced a pervasive sense of instability and 
impotence. Governments came and went - 
loose, complex and kaleidoscopic 
aggregations of the same faces, the same fail¬ 
ures. 

Back in Colombey, de Gaulle was biding his 
time. What the situation needed was a cata¬ 
lyst capable of igniting the powder keg of dis¬ 
content and disillusionment with 
parliamentary democracy. That came in the 
form of Algeria. 

In the years following the outbreak of vio¬ 
lence in 1954 and the foundation of the Front 


de Liberation Nationale (FLN), successive 
shaky coalition governments came and went. 
By 1957 more than 500,000 French troops, 
most of whom were young draftees and re¬ 
servists, were engaged in a bitter struggle 
over territory that occupied a unique place in 
the French colonial empire. As the only colony 
under the direct control of the ministry of the 
interior, it was technically an integral part of 
France, as well as being home to more than a 
million settlers of European origin, the so- 
called pieds noirs. 

The professional component of the army 
engaged in this conflict, especially the officer 
corps, still bmised by France’s hu mili ation in 
Indochina, scented political treachery as suc¬ 
cessive governments tried to find a negoti¬ 
ated solution. Militarily - thanks, it has to be 
said, to the large-scale employment of torture 
and terror tactics - the campaign was still go¬ 
ing well in 1957 and early 1958, but at home 
there was growing political paralysis, as the 
Fourth Republic entered its death agony, pre¬ 
cipitated by a bombing mission in Tunisia that 
missed its FLN target and killed hundreds of 
civilians in the village of Sakhiet, provoking 
international condemnation. 

By accepting US and UK demands for 
mediation over the incident, the government 
was seen to have ‘capitulated’. Army offic¬ 
ers, rightwingers and some long-standing 
Gaullists began plotting an insurrection 
against the Fourth Republic. De Gaulle him¬ 
self remained in the background, but was kept 
constantly informed of developments and did 
nothing to discourage the officers’ treason¬ 
able plans. On May 13 1958, a committee of 
public safety took control in Algiers, headed 
by the notorious general Massu, a fervent 
Gaullist. Parachute drops around Paris, to link 
up with anti-government troops, were in 
preparation and civil war looked probable. 

Pflimlin of the MRP, the last lawful prime 
minister of the Fourth Republic, together with 
his socialist deputy, Guy Mollet, and president 
Coty himself all put out feelers to de Gaulle. 
On May 24 Corsica was taken over by the 
rebels and the Fourth Republic lasted only 
three more days. The choice was between a 
formal putsch followed by a military dictator¬ 
ship, or ‘inviting’ de Gaulle to assume power. 

On May 27 de Gaulle, in total contempt of 
the constitution and all bourgeois legality, fi¬ 
nally announced that he intended to form a 
government. Subsequently he was given 
emergency powers by the national assembly 
and set about establishing the ‘government 
of national unity’ that is customary in such 
cases. 


Thus the Fifth Republic came into being as 
the direct result of a threatened coup d’etat 
by elements of the French army, with the fore¬ 
knowledge and acquiescence of de Gaulle 
himself. But that, of course, is not how the 
general recorded it for the benefit of history: 
“On June 18 1940, answering the call of the 
eternal fatherland ... de Gaulle, alone and al¬ 
most unknown, had had to assume France. 
In the month of May 1958, on the eve of a 
disastrous tearing apart of the nation and faced 
by the utter prostration of the system which 
was supposedly in charge, de Gaulle, now well 
known but with no resource except his legiti¬ 
macy, had to take destiny in his hands” (C de 
Gaulle M&moires d’espoir 1970, Vol 1, p22f). 

Utter piffle, of course, but one has to ad¬ 
mire the sheer grandeur of the general’s van¬ 
ity as he notes the fulfilment of a dream that 
began in Bayeux some dozen years earlier. 
What the constitution of the Fifth Republic 
did amount to and still does, is a fundamen¬ 
tally undemocratic, quasi-monarchical system 
in which the head of state (unlike our own dear 
queen, god bless her) disposes of real, indeed 
ultimate power over the whole state. The con¬ 
stitution was drafted by two carefully selected 
committees, one chaired by de Gaulle himself, 
the other by his old friend (and co-conspira- 
tor) Michel Debre. Having being given a purely 
notional oversight by parliament, it was ap¬ 
proved by a massive majority accorded it by 
a people who were exhausted by years of po¬ 
litical insecurity and instability. 

Technically (if you are a constitutional law¬ 
yer), the constitution of the Fifth Republic 
does not embody a purely presidential sys¬ 
tem, since it provides for a dual executive of 
president and prime minister. Although the 
prime minister is chosen by the president, he 
can be removed by a parliamentary vote of 
censure, which theoretically co nfir ms the prin¬ 
ciple of executive accountability. In reality, 
however, the Fifth Republic rests on a degree 
of executive presidential power that you will 
not find in western Europe - the closest paral¬ 
lel being the USA. Hiring and firing prime min¬ 
isters; chairing cabinet meetings (which, in the 
absence of cohabitation , means dictating 
every aspect of government policy); dissolv¬ 
ing the national assembly - a power which de 
Gaulle himself employed successfully; sub¬ 
mitting any issue you see fit to a national ref¬ 
erendum (the old Bonapartist tactic to keep 
parliament in line) and the assumption of su¬ 
preme power in a state of national emergency, 
which, need it be said, the president can de¬ 
fine and dictate. 

Of course, the general never envisaged the 
possibility of the cohabitation that was to 
become a dominant feature of French politics 
in the 1990s and was to render the president 
much less powerful. But that situation is now 
at an end, at least for the time being. President 
Chirac can don the mantle of the revered gen¬ 
eral and mle France, for good or ill, as if he 
were an emperor. Or can he? 

That rather depends on the working class. 
I was going to say that it depended on the 
left, but in the light of recent events that state¬ 
ment sounds ridiculous. Was it not the gen¬ 
eral secertary of the PCF (an organisation with 
such proud origins that is lamentably fast dis¬ 
appearing up its own backside), comrade 
Robert Hue, who told his members to vote 
Chirac in the second presidential round in 
order to “rescue the honour of France”? Was 
it not Hue who was happy to have his com¬ 
rades serve in the Chirac-Jospin administra¬ 
tion for the last five years? 

After Le Pen’s showing in the first round of 
the presidential election, millions of French 
workers went on to the streets. They were not 
just protesting against the racist bastard him¬ 
self and his hate-filled politics, but against the 
crooked Fifth Republic system as a whole. For 
a few days, unofficial France, above all the 
working class and its allies, felt its latent power 
and solidarity. 

It is they who will have the last word • 

Maurice Bernal 
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SCOTTISH SOCIALIST PARTY 


Debating the euro 


F ew doubt that within the next cou¬ 
ple of years Tony Blair’s govern¬ 
ment intends to launch a carefully 
choreographed referendum campaign on 
the euro. Arguably Britain’s most impor¬ 
tant constitutional question since entry 
into the European Economic Community 
in 1973 and the subsequent referendum 
in 1975. 

Opinion polls still show a slim major¬ 
ity for keeping the pound sterling over 
those favouring the euro. However, gov¬ 
ernment advisers and spin doctors are 
confident that the gap will quickly close. 
Voters can be swayed. 

Meeting Gordon Brown’s five cel¬ 
ebrated economic criteria for entry into 
the euro zone will mark the opening shot 
of the official ‘yes’ campaign. That will 
happen once the political smoke signals 
are judged propitious. 

Meanwhile, as detailed in the Finan¬ 
cial Times by Christopher Adams and 
Scheherazade Danenshkha, behind the 
scenes Brown is presiding over what is 
to be a “massive” report on the entry 
criteria (April 3 2002). Twenty elite treas¬ 
ury officials are hard at work in two teams. 
Their tome is to be published with much 
fanfare ahead of Brown’s June 2003 dead¬ 
line. Significantly the prime minister is to 
jointly supervise writing the vital sec¬ 
tions - the introduction and conclusion. 

So how should revolutionary social¬ 
ists and communists in the United King¬ 
dom respond to the forthcoming 
referendum? One would like to think the 
answer to this question is obvious - 
unitedly. Sad to say, for the moment, that 
is not to be. Fragmentation, sectarianism, 
petty nationalism and opportunist con¬ 
ciliation with nationalism still exerts con¬ 
siderably more influence than the 
elementary principles of international 
socialism. 

Hence the Socialist Alliance in Eng¬ 
land is to decide its position some time 
in October while the Scottish Socialist 
Party is holding a special conference this 
Saturday, June 22, in Glasgow’s Caledo¬ 
nian University - as to those comrades 
living in Wales and Northern Ireland, 
they are likewise to arrive at their own con¬ 
clusions in isolation. It is as if there were 
to be four separate referendums on the 
euro in four separate countries rather 
than just one referendum in one coun¬ 
ty. 

Where Blair intends to launch a well 
orchestrated campaign under a single 
leadership, the forces of socialism ham¬ 
per themselves with self-inflicted disu¬ 
nity and all the duplication of effort and 
the waste of resources that involves. Our 
case, outlined in the book For a Social¬ 
ist Alliance party , that all revolutionary 
socialists and communists should unite 
on the basis of ‘one state, one party’, has 
never been clearer. 

The outcome of the SSP’s Glasgow 
conference is not hard to guess. Factional 
discipline can only but ensure that the 
‘no’ option wins. There is no scramble 
for delegates. The big three - International 
Socialist Movement, Socialist Worker 
Platform and Committee for a Workers’ 
International - fixed their positions long 
ago. And bureaucratic centralism will 
operate - no public dissent is permitted. 
Nevertheless there can be no denying 
that the SSP is deeply divided. 

According to Scottish Socialist Voice, 
there are to be motions calling for the SSP 
to back a ‘no’ vote and for a boycott 
(June 14). These alternative positions are 
to be put by comrades Joe Eyre and Nick 
Rogers. The SSP has also invited two 
non-members to speak. John Foster of 
the Morning Star's Communist Party of 
Britain is formally representing the Scot¬ 


tish Democracy Against the Euro cam¬ 
paign. He will strongly argue for a ‘no’ 
vote and maintaining the pound. The 
‘yes’ case is to be put by the former La¬ 
bour MEP, Henry McCubbin. Each of 
these comrades were given the chance 
in Scottish Socialist Voice to briefly ex¬ 
plain their case. 

Comrade Eyre’s argument begins with 
the standard left nationalist case against 
the European Union. The EU is “driven 
by the needs of big business” and the 
necessity of competing with the United 
States. The single market - the “free move¬ 
ment of goods, capital, people and serv¬ 
ices” - has allowed big business to “set 
up in areas with low wages or low taxa¬ 
tion to maximise profits”. He is right. 
Nonetheless the main concentrations of 
the capital remain in Germany, France, 
northern Italy and south-east England, 
not Portugal or Greece. But for comrade 
Eyre the euro can only make “a bad situ¬ 
ation worse”. Better the pound and the 
devil you know for him. 

The convergence criteria imposed on 
all member states to facilitate the adop¬ 
tion of the euro “have been disastrous 
for the working class and society gener¬ 
ally”. Nationalised industries - eg, 
telecoms, steel and railways - have been 
privatised and workforces decimated. 
Welfare benefits reduced and taxes on 
the rich cut. 

The euro, says comrade Eyre, allows 
unelected bankers from the European 
Central Bank to dictate not just interest 
rates, but levels of public borrowing and 
spending to every member state. There 
appears to be an iron law here. At least 
in the comrade’s mind. The vital role of 
the class struggle in determining wages, 
conditions and welfare spending is more 
or less ignored. As is the success of the 
working class in Germany, Italy and 
France in upping real wages, cutting 
hours, and extending democratic rights. 
Working class unity in the EU political- 
economic space would surely produce 
much more far-reaching results. Eyre’s 
main concern though is the nation. 

If “big national economies” - the com¬ 
rade cites only Germany and France - are 
booming to the extent that there is a dan¬ 
ger of inflation, the central bankers will 
“hike up interest rates to depress de¬ 
mand”. This is bad news for smaller 
economies “like Portugal, Greece or Scot¬ 
land” - they “could be thrown into reces¬ 
sion by higher interest rates”. Clearly the 
comrade half believes that Scotland is no 
longer an integral part of the “big national 
economy” of Britain, and is instead a 
weak independent capitalist state that 
must be defended against deadly rivals - 
best done by a ‘no’ vote on the euro. 

A short while ago the very model for a 
very leftwing ‘no’ campaign was Den¬ 
mark. Thanks to a red-green-conserva- 
tive grand coalition, the country rejected 
the euro in the June 2000 referendum - 
and then on November 20 2001 voted 
into power a rightwing government. The 
new government depends on parliamen¬ 
tary backing from the anti-immigration, 
anti-euro Peoples Party (Folkeparti) 
which made massive gains. For the first 
time since 1924, the social democrats find 
themselves no longer the largest politi¬ 
cal party. 

After the euro referendum the ‘no’ 
vote was celebrated as a triumph for the 
left. However, though the green and 
reformo-left in Denmark enthusiastically 
participated in the ‘no’ campaign, there 
was also the chauvinist right. Who 
proved to be the main beneficiary? The 
Red Green Alliance, which by its own ad¬ 
mission “became in a certain sense, part 
of the government parliamentary major¬ 


ity” of the social democrats, lost votes 
and saw its parliamentary fraction re¬ 
duced from five to four MPs ( Scottish So¬ 
cialist Voice November 30 2001). 

More to the point, the central issue dur¬ 
ing the general election was immigration, 
something that naturally flowed from the 
‘no’ referendum campaign on the euro - 
essentially it was an isolationist cam¬ 
paign. Denmark has not swung to the left. 
Nor has it polarised. The centre has not 
collapsed. Like the world in general the 
trend registers to the right. We are not 
experiencing the “1930s in slow motion”, 
as inanely still insisted upon by the 
SWP’s Kevin Ovenden ( Socialist Re¬ 
view June 2002). The period remains one 
of reaction - albeit a reaction under in¬ 
creasing attack from a left which is pain¬ 
fully, unevenly and fitfully renewing itself. 

Certainly the notion that defeat for 
Blair in a euro referendum would push 
Britain radically to the left lacks all cred¬ 
ibility. Iain Duncan Smith and the Tories 
would be seen as victors. A Britain that 
had soundly rejected the euro and hu¬ 
miliated New Labour in the process 
would be ripe for a Tory general election 
win ... and - who knows? - perhaps even 
a “fundamental renegotiation of Britain’s 
terms of EU membership”, along with all 
the “entanglements of common foreign 
and security policy”, and a reassertion 
of British sovereignty. In other words a 
withdrawal from the EU and an applica¬ 
tion for North American Free Trade As¬ 
sociation membership, as crazily 
proposed by Margaret Thatcher in her 
recent book (see M Thatcher Statecraft 
London 2002 and K Marsden Towards 
a treaty of commerce London 2000). 

Not surprisingly comrade Eyre feels 
compelled to dress his kailyard national¬ 
ism in the garb of international socialism. 
Despite opposing the euro, the EU and 
hankering for a British (Scottish) with¬ 
drawal, the comrade claims to favour a 
global challenge to the system of capital 
and even a “socialist united states of Eu¬ 
rope” ( Scottish Socialist Voice June 14). 
There is, of course, no programmatic link 
joining the Scottish ‘no’ campaign with 
the supposed dawn of a socialist Europe. 
No relationship between premise and 
conclusion. Quite the reverse. 

John Foster stands for an unashamed 
British socialism and sees nothing wrong 
in defending the pound and sharing plat¬ 
forms with Tories, SNP fundamentalists 
and extreme rightwingers. National sov¬ 
ereignty is the totem. His Scottish De¬ 
mocracy Against the Euro is therefore 
committed to “winning the broadest 
possible campaign” against the threat of 
a single currency and a federal Europe. 

In essence this approach is shared by 
what remains of the old left reformists in 
the British trade union bureaucracy. And 
that necessarily means that comrade 
Eyre’s putative labour movement ‘no’ 
campaign - if it is to based on trade un¬ 
ions - can only but be dragged to the right 
and towards politics that are completely 
antithetical to the interests of the work¬ 
ing class. That is what happened to the 
‘no’ campaign ran by the left in 1975. 
Tony Benn ended up speaking along¬ 
side Enoch Powell. 

Nick Rogers writes on behalf of a rather 
disparate range of forces. Besides sup¬ 
porters of the Communist Party of Great 
Britain and the Workers’ Unity platform, 
those arguing for an active boycott cam¬ 
paign include the left nationalist Repub¬ 
lican Communist Network, led by Alan 
Armstrong. Nevertheless comrade 
Rogers has made not the slightest con¬ 
cession to nationalism of any kind. In¬ 
deed his Scottish Socialist Voice article 
is informed by the spirit of international 


socialism (for a full version read Weekly 
Worker June 6). 

Comrade Rogers wants the SSP “to 
build links with socialists across Europe 
and to make the case for a socialist Eu¬ 
rope.” And to do that the twin “pitfalls 
of shadowing either of the mainstream 
campaigns” must be avoided. Even if it 
were successful, a ‘no’ campaign would 
neither scupper the euro nor the “bosses’ 
Europe”. As to the convergence criteria 
and the neoliberal European agenda, the 
comrade reminds his readers that, 
“Thatcher and Tony Blair between them 
have transformed Britain into a beacon 
for free marketeers and advocates of 
anti-trade union laws the world over.” 

The idea that the tide of neoliberalism 
can be reversed in one country is illusory. 
Instead comrade Rogers calls for the forg¬ 
ing of a pan-European socialist move¬ 
ment that can take the “first steps 
towards a socialist Europe and a social¬ 
ist world”. 

The SSP’s campaign should “criticise” 
the many aspects of EU policy that are 
anti-working class and expose the “un¬ 
democratic nature of many of the EU’s 
institutions”. 

“We should,” says the comrade, “de¬ 
velop policies with other European so¬ 
cialists that seek a more democratic and 
accountable Europe and make demands 
for European-wide measures that ad¬ 
vance the interests of the working class” 
(Scottish Socialist Voice June 14). 

What of the SSP’s ‘yes’ camp? It is 
undoubtedly the smallest factional 
grouping, though it does contain former 
MEP Hugh Kerr. His one-time colleague 
Henry McCubbin - still in the Labour 
Party - argues for a ‘yes’ vote “on bal¬ 
ance”. Comrade McCubbin refuses to 
believe that “we face economic Arma¬ 
geddon” by either staying out of the euro 
or going in. “Too often,” he complains, 
“fanatics from one camp or the other 
drive the debate surrounding the euro to 
the detriment of rational argument.” 
Showing his profound grasp of rational 
argument and rounded theory, the com¬ 
rade defines money as “anything which 
is generally acceptable as a means of 
settling debts.” 

Comrade McCubbin rightly favours 
larger economic and political spaces in 
general. Ergo it is better for socialists to 
opt for the euro as against the “small” 
currency mn by Sir Eddie George. How¬ 
ever, there must be a fight to put the euro 
under “democratic control”. Then we can 
“stand up to the multinationals and the 
tax dodgers” and “challenge the Wash¬ 
ington consensus” with its recipe of tax 
cuts, cuts in public expenditure, privati¬ 
sation and deregulation, all of which New 
Labour subscribes to. Put another way, 
comrade McCubbin articulates Euro-re- 
formist politics. 

Two popular fronts 

Evidently the lines of demarcation in the 
SSP reflect those in civil society in gen¬ 
eral. Every class, every establishment 
party in the United Kingdom, is bisected 
to one degree or another over the euro. 
And what is of particular note here is the 
fact that the dividing line does not run 
along the standard right-left axis. Instead 
an inner-looking nationalism couples the 
far right with the reformist left against the 
outer-looking British nationalism of the 
centre. Each camp is a kind of popular 
front - with in each case the working class 
confined to the subordinate pole. 

Hence the outer-looking camp, the 
Britain in Europe ‘yes’ campaign, is 
headed by a triumvirate - in the first place 
the prime minister, Tony Blair, of course; 
and, sitting on either side of him, Charles 


Kennedy and Kenneth Clarke. Ranged 
behind them and their party machines, 
or party factions, is a broad coalition of 
big business interests, pro-EU think 
tanks, liberal newspapers and top trade 
union officials from John Monks to Sir 
Ken Jackson. Besides Hugh Kerr and 
Henry McCubbin in Scotland, the far left 
of the ‘yes’ campaign exists in the form 
of London mayor Ken Livingstone and 
Red Pepper's John Palmer. They are 
though entirely marginal. 

The pro-euro camp promises that 
workers will be better off exploited by Eu¬ 
ropean capital. Dark warnings solemnly 
come forth claiming that job massacres - 
from Corns steel to Royal Mail - are due 
not to the innate workings of capital, but 
to an “overvalued” currency (pundits 
suggest that the pound will have to be 
devalued from *1.60 to *1.20 before en¬ 
try into eurozone). When Britain em¬ 
braces the euro everything will 
miraculously improve, mns the well re¬ 
hearsed mantra. 

The ‘no’ campaign is surely going to 
be dominated by Iain Duncan Smith. 
There can be little doubt about that. 
Elected by the Tory rank and file on an 
explicit pledge to maintain the pound in 
perpetuity - not just for the lifetime of two 
parliaments, as his hapless predecessor, 
William Hague, said - Duncan Smith has 
got himself some strange allies. 

On either side of his main bloc of forces 
we find auxiliaries to the right and left. The 
least competitive sections of business 
and the Morning Star , Aims of Industry 
and the Green Party, weights and meas¬ 
ures resisters and the fox-hunting landed 
aristocracy, foreign media magnets and 
the leftwing trade unions they love to 
hate, the United Kingdom Independence 
Party and Tony Benn, Socialist Labour 
Party Stalinites and the British National 
Party fascists. 

That is the camp Joe Eyre wants to SSP 
to join - albeit initially as a specifically 
Scottish and semi-detached “labour 
movement” campaign. Tommy Sheridan 
and Allan McCombes can then find 
themselves passionately denouncing 
the sinister threat posed to Scotland by 
the euro in an eerie echo of ennobled 
enemies such as Norman Lamont, Mar¬ 
garet Thatcher and Norman Tebbit. 

During an actual referendum cam¬ 
paign the overriding message coming 
from this melange of traditional privilege, 
English-speaking money, petty nation¬ 
alism and the plain dotty will though be 
quite straightforward: ‘Keep the pound’ 
and defend Britain. The idea that an SSP 
(or Socialist Alliance) ‘no’ campaign can 
distinguish itself in the public mind from 
the chauvinism and xenophobia that will 
flood from the Tory Party, the Murdoch 
media and the extreme right is untenable 
- especially when one considers that 
those such as John Foster, Arthur Scar- 
gill and Denis Skinner happily come out 
with formulations on the euro and the EU 
that hardly differ from Tory central office. 

What draws the reformist left together 
with the Tory right is the conviction that 
the nation-state is the subject of history. 
Alike post-imperial dreams of renewed 
glory and the national socialist utopia 
appear what they actually are in the con¬ 
text of the euro and a federal European 
Union - ridiculous. 

Revolutionary socialists and commu¬ 
nists have to be quite clear. Both the ‘no’ 
and the ‘yes’ camps are reactionary. We 
oppose the ‘no’ camp not simply because 
to associate with it puts us in obnoxious 
company. There is another, much more 
important, reason. We positively favour 
a united Europe - even if that unity comes 
about under the conditions of capitalism. 
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As long as it is arrived at democratically, 
it is a process that should be welcomed 
- and, through developing our own in¬ 
dependent working class programme, 
critically engaged with. Of course, being 
for European unity does not commit us 
to support every measure that comes 
from the EU bureaucracy and the reac¬ 
tionary integrationists. Far from it. 

In this respect let us note that the SWP 
in the form of its antecedent, the Intema- 


principal supporting organisations - 
CPGB, Alliance for Workers’ Liberty and 
Workers Power - have already come to¬ 
gether around this approach. And natu¬ 
rally co-thinkers are being sought out, 
including in the SSP Because of present- 
day factional weights we might well lose 
every conference vote. However, we are 
sure to win the argument. 

European capitalist unity is proceed¬ 
ing apace. Capitalist unity objectively de- 


gone along with those who were intent 
on merely retaining the completely un¬ 
acceptable status quo - liberals, Sinn Fein, 
Labour, etc - would have been sheer 
opportunism. Voting ‘no’ - against a full- 
scale frontal assault on the principle of 
abortion by the massed forces of bigotry 
- should have gone hand in hand with 
energetically campaigning for what is 
needed. The welcome, albeit narrow, de¬ 
feat for the Bertie Ahem government and 


the biggest possible g 

challenge in the June 
2001 general election. Our 
most vociferous opponent was 
comrade Thomett’s ISG. Fact. 

In the midst of a huge revolutionary 
storm communists and revolutionary 
socialists should be the first to go onto 
the offensive. We might well decide to 
boycott Westminster or other such Ed¬ 
inburgh or Cardiff elections, if the towns 
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an authori¬ 
tative lead 
provided by a 
united workers’ party, 
who knows how far things would have 
gone? But the idea that the revolution¬ 
ary left in France would “relegate” itself 
to an “irrelevance”, “be seen as nega¬ 
tive” and would “receive no coverage” 
beggars belief. 


tional Socialists, once possessed a rather 
more sophisticated attitude towards Eu¬ 
ropean integration. In 1961, at the time of 
Britain’s initial application to join, the first 
editorial of its journal to tackle the issue 
was actually favourable to the develop¬ 
ment. It was inevitable and could serve 
to intensify the class struggle. Further¬ 
more a prediction was made: “cartel Eu¬ 
rope will have laid... the basis for a United 
States of Socialist Europe” ( Interna¬ 
tional Socialism autumn 1961). The 
majority line’s foremost polemical gladi¬ 
ator on Europe at the time was a certain 
John Palmer (later of The Guardian , the 
EU and Red Pepper). 

Only in 1971 - ie, after Britain’s third and 
successful application - did IS turn. 
Fronted by Chris Harman, the new line 
called for opposition to the Heath gov¬ 
ernment’s European strategy and a 
united front with the reformist left ‘no’ 
camp. Workers would be worse off and 
European integration could have no pro¬ 
gressive content because capitalism no 
longer has any progressive content. Criti¬ 
cism duly came from Ian Burchall - yes, 
in those far off days public disagreement 
on pressing current issues was legitimate 
and not a violation of so-called ‘demo¬ 
cratic centralism’. 

He rounded upon comrade Harman’s 
appeal not to stand aloof from working 
class opposition to European integra¬ 
tion. “It is equally true,” argued Burchall, 
“that, for example, hostility to foreign 
workers in Britain derives from class con¬ 
sciousness - concerns to defend employ¬ 
ment and conditions ... We have to relate 
to these forms of distorted class con¬ 
sciousness; we certainly do not adapt 
to them” ( International Socialism au¬ 
tumn 1971). Comrade Burchall appealed 
instead to the goal of a United Socialist 
States of Europe. 

It is true that the euro comes as part of 
an anti-working class package of re¬ 
straints on public - ie, welfare - spending 
and curbing wage demands. A strong 
common currency is designed, by bind¬ 
ing treaty, to enforce an external discipline 
upon member governments and encour¬ 
age them not to buckle when under pres¬ 
sure from below. Borrowing levels are 
supposedly rigidly capped. Certainly the 
European Central Bank is already boast¬ 
ing quite openly that the introduction of 
the euro is directly responsible for recent 
falls in the size of pay increases in Eu¬ 
rope. 

Therefore in our opinion the Socialist 
Alliance’s 2001 general election mani¬ 
festo is undoubtedly correct when it 
states that we “neither advocate the euro 
nor defend the pound” ( People before 
profit pl9). Hence, when it comes to the 
euro versus the pound sterling referen¬ 
dum, the CPGB says that the Socialist 
Alliance in England and Wales should 
refuse to take sides. And that goes for 
the SSP too. Revolutionary socialists and 
communists must constitute themselves 
a united third camp, the camp of inde¬ 
pendent working class politics. Tactically 
that means launching an active boycott 
campaign, through which our democratic 
slogans and socialist perspectives can 
be highlighted. 

Three of the Socialist Alliance’s five 


mands a corresponding working class 
unity across Europe - and that must em¬ 
body a programme for extreme democ¬ 
racy in the European Union. Only such 
a road holds out the realistic prospect of 
the United Socialist States of Europe that 
comrades like Joe Eyre say they wish to 
see. 

Blair’s catch-22 

Blair’s referendum on the euro will, of 
course, be timed to get exactly the right 
result - for him. It will also come with a 
catch-22 proposition on the ballot paper. 
His closest advisors are carefully craft¬ 
ing the two options. Doubtless to vote 
‘yes’ will be to vote against the interests 
of the working class. To vote ‘no’ will by 
the same measure be to vote against the 
interests of the working class. No third 
option can be countenanced, especially 
an option where we can put our mark in 
favour of a massive extension of democ¬ 
racy in Europe and a working class 
agenda. 

Put another way, the Blair government 
is planning to use the forthcoming refer¬ 
enda in a totally manipulative manner. Not 
surprisingly during their resistible rises 
Louis Bonaparte, Benito Mussolini, 
Adolf Hitler and Charles de Gaulle did 
exactly the same - all used this very de¬ 
vice to grant themselves overarching 
powers by popular acclaim. Framing the 
proposition is everything. 

So the forthcoming referendum will not 
be for or against Blair and New Labour - 
as the SWP likes to imagine - but one 
currency or another. Referendums need 
not always be like that, of course. Often 
referendums are forced upon an unwill¬ 
ing government by the sheer concen¬ 
trated weight of popular opinion. This 
can find constitutional expression. Citi¬ 
zens in Switzerland can, for example, ta¬ 
ble their own referendum questions 
simply by securing a certain level of sup¬ 
port - 300,000 signatures. The same prin¬ 
ciple of plebiscitory democracy applies 
in California. 

There is no such right for subjects in 
the United Kingdom, however. Her maj¬ 
esty’s government exercises a monopoly 
over referendums and it uses them to get 
the result it wants. Eg, Wilson and the 
EEC in 1975, Blair and the Scottish par¬ 
liament and Welsh assembly in 1997, the 
Northern Ireland vote for the Good Fri¬ 
day deal in 1998. 

It would, of course, be stupid to insist 
that revolutionary socialists and commu¬ 
nists should permanently renounce tak¬ 
ing sides in a referendum framed from 
above. It all depends on concrete circum¬ 
stances. Take the referendum in Ireland 
over abortion on March 6 2002. The ul¬ 
tra-reactionary right, the catholic hierar¬ 
chy and the Fine Gael government 
combined to launch a referendum attack 
on the technical right to an abortion 
which was won for rape victims after a 
fierce fight. Their target was the princi¬ 
ple of abortion itself. 

To have opted for a boycott in the name 
of free abortion on demand would have 
been facile posturing and a big mistake. 
Our forces were weak, disorganised, on 
the defensive and expectations were 
desperately low. Equally to have quietly 


the catholic theocrats could have been 
used as a launch pad to achieve a wom¬ 
en’s right to choose whether or not have 
an abortion - free from any interference 
from either church or state. 

Active boycott 

Our clash with Alan McCombes, the 
SSP’s main thinker, over the boycott tac¬ 
tic five years ago is instructive. Comrade 
McCombes contemptuously dismissed 
any thought of launching boycotts of 
referendums as “completely ludicrous”. 
He argued that under capitalism “all ref¬ 
erenda - and for that matter, all elections 
- are rigged to one degree or another”. 
“If the CPGB’s attitude” was followed 
through to its “logical conclusion”, they 
would advocate boycotting all elections, 
he said. A boycott would relegate us to 
the “status of complete irrelevance” and 
play into the hands of the Labour lead¬ 
ership and the Tories (A McCombes 
‘Referenda statement’ Weekly Worker 
April 101997). 

More recently Alan Thomett of the In¬ 
ternational Socialist Group has argued 
against us in a similar fashion. An active 
boycott campaign is equated with an 
“abstention”, which is by definition a 
passive stance, that would “leave the left 
wringing our hands on the sidelines, with 
nothing to say, while the Tories held 
forth” (, Socialist Outlook February 
2002). Joe Eyre and Gordon Morgan also 
dismiss an active boycott because it 
“would be seen as negative and evad¬ 
ing our responsibilities to give direction”. 
The comrades say we “would have no 
influence over events” and would “re¬ 
ceive no coverage”. How do you “dis¬ 
tinguish” an active boycott from a 
“passive stay-at-home”? they inno¬ 
cently ask (‘For a workers’ campaign to 
vote ‘no’ to the euro’). 

Certainly all elections under capitalism 
are, yes, to one degree or another 
“rigged”. But, as I have said, that hardly 
leads us to argue for boycotting every 
poll. Tactics cannot be based on the un¬ 
deniable fact that establishment politi¬ 
cians cheat and constantly strive to 
deceive people. Tactics must be decided 
upon only after assessing class relations 
in the round and analysing the develop¬ 
ment of extra-parliamentary and parlia¬ 
mentary struggles. For example, in a 
referendum, what is the question? Why 
is the government asking? How purpose¬ 
ful and combative is the working class? 
Are the reactionaries on the rampage or 
retreating? Does a widespread popular 
hunger exist for more than is on offer? 
All such factors must be taken into ac¬ 
count. 

As to boycotting all elections, practice 
speaks volumes here. The CPGB believes 
that it “obligatory” under today’s politi¬ 
cal conditions to stand in parliamentary 
and local elections “because we want to 
use every avenue to propagate the ideas 
of communism” (J Conrad In the enemy 
camp London 1993, p7). Elections can be 
turned from a means to lull the masses 
and gain their submission into a weapon 
of the class struggle - and one of the 
sharpest at that. So minded, within the 
Socialist Alliance it was the communists 
who took the lead in boldly arguing for 


and cities of Britain were thronged with 
millions of protestors, if offices and fac¬ 
tories were under occupation and the 
ruling class wanted to kill this off, in the 
first place by announcing elections in a 
month’s time, when organising a popu¬ 
lar insurrection is the order of the day. 
The same would certainly go for a refer¬ 
endum with a heavily loaded question - 
‘Do you favour the restoration of peace, 
stability and good governance?’ or ‘Do 
you favour national collapse, anarchy 
and mob rule’? If the working class were 
forming councils of action and establish¬ 
ing defence corps, countenancing par¬ 
ticipation in such a counterrevolutionary 
stunt would be to betray the cause of so¬ 
cialism. 

Under such welcome circumstances 
we would ruthlessly expose the many 
shortcomings and violations of democ¬ 
racy under the existing UK constitution. 
The absence of PR, the corrupting role 
of big money, the unelected second 
chamber, the royal prerogative in choos¬ 
ing the prime minister, etc. We would also 
demand that power be transferred from 
an unrepresentative parliament - House 
of Commons and House of Lords - and 
be handed to the new organs of power 
that were rising from below. Naturally 
though, any decision to call a boycott is 
a purely tactical one. There is no princi¬ 
ple involved. 

What about the notion that an active 
boycott would “relegate” us to an “irrel¬ 
evance” and allow New Labour and the 
Tories all the running? Would an active 
boycott “be seen as negative”, “receive 
no coverage” and be indistinguishable 
from a “passive stay-at-home”? That 
such comrades as Alan McCombes, 
Alan Thornett, Joe Eyre and Gordon 
Morgan are forced to make such stupid 
arguments says everything about the 
weakness of his own tactics and pro¬ 
gramme. An active boycott is hardly the 
same thing as a passive abstention. 

The boycott tactic is a legitimate 
weapon in the armoury of socialism. As 
recently as this February-May, revolu¬ 
tionaries were calling for a boycott of the 
second round of the French presidential 
elections and the non-choice of Jacques 
Chirac on the one hand and Jean-Marie 
Le Pen on the other. 

This was the position of Lutte Ouv- 
riere. On the central committee of the 
Ligue Communiste Revolutionnaire the 
boycott position commanded 34 votes, 
as compared with 38 for the majority fine 
of “voting against Le Pen”: ie, voting for 
Chirac. Speaking from the platform at a 
CPGB meeting in ULU on February 26, a 
certain Alan Thomett expressed his sup¬ 
port for a boycott too. The Jeunesses 
Communistes Revolutionnaires, the 
LCR’s youth section, did actually carry 
banners on demonstrations reading 
‘Unity against Le Pen and Chirac’. They 
distributed leaflets urging ‘Neither super¬ 
liar nor super-fash. Down with the Fifth 
Republic. For a democratic alternative’. 
Correctly they called for the “annulment 
of the second round” ( Weekly Worker 
May 2). 

What form did their boycott take? 
Countless mass demonstrations. One 
milhon took to the streets of Paris on May 


The comrades might recall that the Bol¬ 
sheviks too firmly distinguished between 
a “passive abstention” and an “active 
boycott”, which implies, as Lenin ex¬ 
plained, “increasing agitation tenfold” 
(VI Lenin CWVol 9, Moscow 1977, p 182). 
The Bolsheviks were not boycottists in 
principle. Far from it. However, they did 
organise a spectacularly successful boy¬ 
cott of elections to the tsar’s duma in 1905. 
The Bulygin duma was buried before it 
was bom. 

Incidentally Trotsky - while he was a 
non-Bolshevik - supported that boycott. 
He savaged those who preferred to com¬ 
bat the autocracy simply through the 
ballot box. Liberation is not achieved by 
putting a cross on a piece of paper, but 
by taking to the streets and “through 
struggle” (I Deutscher The prophet 
armed Oxford 1979, pl20). 

In that same militant spirit the CPGB 
says we should stand against the twin 
reactionary ‘yes’ and ‘no’ camps - not 
passively on the sidelines, but actively. 
Remember, we are not talking about boy¬ 
cotting a routine election in which we can 
field candidates, but a referendum whose 
question is already set. 

Communists are not interested in solv¬ 
ing the government’s dilemma over the 
euro and EU integration. Nor are we in¬ 
terested in siding with the Tories and 
giving them an unintended boost. Com¬ 
munists are interested in carving out a 
space for socialist politics, increasing the 
profile of the Socialist Alliance and the 
SSP and spreading the idea of working 
class unity throughout the whole Euro¬ 
pean Union. 

That cannot be advanced either 
through a ‘yes’ or a ‘no’ campaign. There 
is no need to choose between two evils. 
Oppose the ‘yes’ alliance of pro-big busi¬ 
ness politicians, EU bureaucrats and 
bankers on the one hand. And on the 
other oppose the little Britain national¬ 
ists - left and right (and, even more ris¬ 
ible little Scotland and little Welsh 
nationalists - left and right). Deliver a 
double blow. 

The energy we put in, our imagination 
and innovation, will obviously be a ma¬ 
terial factor. Success will certainly not be 
judged by upsetting the government 
and inadvertently giving a fillip to 
Duncan Smith’s Tories. Rather our crite¬ 
rion of success will be the organisation 
we build on the ground, the extent our 
message is heard and layers of the work¬ 
ing class are engaged. 

The Socialist Alliance and the SSP 
must increase its agitation “tenfold”. Prac¬ 
tical ideas are needed so as to stage the 
most militant campaign against the non¬ 
choice objective circumstances allow - 
from simple agitational posters to sym¬ 
bolic occupations of key sites in the City 
of London and Edinburgh; from local 
public debates to appearances on nation¬ 
wide TV; from motions in trade union 
branches to political strikes; from door- 
to-door leafleting to mass demonstra¬ 
tions against the Europe of capital and 
for a social Europe. 

As Nice, Genoa, Bmssels, Barcelona, 
Paris and above all Rome show - another 
Europe is possible • 



Jack Conrad 
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Jitck Conrad 


■Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve 
those in the workers’ movement who had no interest in revolu¬ 
tion, those who preferred compromise with capitalism rather than 
its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter 
Taaffe’s group and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting 
a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the 
USSR from Stalin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and 
turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter-coup. 
Throughout there is a stress on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 
Particular attention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism 
and their strategy for revolution. Vital for Socialist Alliance ac¬ 
tivists. 


£4.95 


■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and central¬ 
ism? Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue in his historically 
significant argument against a disgruntled minority who de¬ 
serted the CPGB in 1992. 


£4.95 


■ Blair’s rigged referendum and Scotland’s right to 
self-determination 

Jack Conrad’s delivers a serious critique of the attitude taken 
by the Scottish Socialist Alliance (forerunner of the SSP) to 
Blair’s sop parliament for Scotland. 

£4.95 


■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory govern¬ 
ment’s 1992 coal review. The case is made for working class self¬ 
activity and socialism. Arthur Scargill famously disowned it. 

£ 1.00 


Buy all six books for £21.50 and save £8.25. 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 

Please send me a copy of: 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 
Blair’s rigged referendum □ 

A plan for miners □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for 
£ 


Name_ 

Address 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 
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Wastepack it in 

Dragon’s tongue: losing its voice 


E vents in the Welsh Socialist Alliance 
have put the crisis in the Public and 
Commercial Services Union into per¬ 
spective - the left is as adept as trade union 
bureaucrats at abusing democratic norms 
when it wishes. 

At the WSA national council meeting in 
Pontypool on Sunday June 16, the consti¬ 
tution of the alliance was effectively tom up, 
so that a process could begin whereby Welsh 
Socialist Voice , the publication of the WSA, 
is slowly put to death. As issue three of WSV 
arrived from the printers, it soon became 
clear that it is likely to be the last one for quite 
some time - if not the last one, full stop. 

Regular readers will already de aware of the 
disdain felt for WSV by the majority of mem¬ 
bers of the Socialist Workers Party, the larg¬ 
est affiliate to the WSA (see Weekly Worker 
May 2). Yet on Sunday, the SWP majority 
went one step further and attempted to rel¬ 
egate the status of WSV to a quarterly ‘wrap¬ 
around’ , directly under the control of the 
national officers of the alliance. 

Interestingly, an amendment to this pro¬ 
posal was also put by a ‘minority’ SWP 
member who sought to maintain some regu¬ 
larity of publication by advocating that it 
becomes bimonthly. It was from this point 
that tragedy descended into farce. 

A vote was taken on the amendment, with 
five voting in favour and eight voting against 
- the bulk of the opposition coming from the 
SWP. Yet, given the bureaucratic ‘40% rule’ 
(no more than 40% of those voting at national 
council may belong to any one organisa¬ 
tion), it was anticipated that the SWP would 
have to determine which of its comrades’ 
votes counted, given that a large majority of 
those attending were SWP members. Things 
did not turn out that way. 

The SWP clearly has bad memories of the 
40% rule. At the December 2001 NC meet¬ 
ing, one of their members bypassed the mle 
by resigning from the SWP in the middle of 
the meeting and proceeded to vote against 
his organisation (see Weekly Worker De¬ 
cember 13 2001). With a minority amendment 
from its own ranks on its hands, the SWP 
majority clearly decided that lightening was 
not going to strike twice. 

Instead the SWP majority chose to ignore 
the 40% rule and sought to persuade the 
chair that it did not actually apply. The main 
proponent of this was WSA secretary, Julian 
Goss from the SWP, who was present at the 
meeting in December. 

At this point, luck was on the side of the 


SWP. As both the official chair and vice-chair 
were absent from the meeting, another com¬ 
rade (an independent) had been given the 
responsibility of chairing. Unfortunately the 
hapless comrade neither had a copy of the 
constitution with him nor understood it (he 
conceded later that he had never even read 
it). 

Following the advice of the secretary, the 
chair now ruled that the 40% rule did not 
apply and he moved to the main motion, 
which was duly carried. This was despite the 
advice to the contrary of the former chair of 
the WSA, who had presided over the meet¬ 
ing in December. The constitution was now 
dead in the water. In short, our secretary has 
abused his office. 

This is not to say that the 40% rule is a 
good one. Far from it. Indeed, ultimately, 
majorities should have the right to be just that 
and the rule can, in certain circumstances, 
have some quite ludicrous consequences. 
But that is not the point. The existing con¬ 
stitution should hold sway unless demo¬ 
cratically amended. Simple majority 
decisions are what is required - and that ap¬ 
plies to constitutional amendments too. 

In fact, at the annual conference in Janu¬ 
ary it had appeared that the SWP was intend¬ 
ing to amend the constitution - it argued for 
a special conference to take place in Septem¬ 
ber 2002, which, amongst other things, 
would debate the question of the constitu¬ 
tion. Yet in May the SWP announced that it 
would not attempt to introduce a motion on 
the lines of the one passed at the Socialist 
Alliance conference last December. 

It became clear later in the meeting that the 
SWP no longer thinks that the special con¬ 
ference is necessary and proposed that 
WSA branches should be advised that it 


would be preferable if it did not go ahead. 
This was endorsed by a large majority, de¬ 
spite the unanimous vote of annual confer¬ 
ence in favour of the special conference. 

Apart from being gross abuses of democ¬ 
racy, the two decisions (to run down WSV 
and to persuade branches against the spe¬ 
cial conference) reinforce one thing - an SWP 
attempt to use bureaucratic manipulation to 
gain total control over the WSA. 

The SWP claims that it has withdrawn its 
original constitutional amendment to main¬ 
tain the unity of the WSA. However, a more 
likely explanation is that if the 40% mle can 
simply be ignored or ‘re-interpreted’, it fol¬ 
lows that the SWP no longer needs a con¬ 
stitutional amendment passed. It follows also 
that the SWP no longer needs a special con¬ 
ference. Clearly logical, but in keeping with 
the worst traditions of the left’s bureaucratic 
scheming. 

Hopefully the SWP’s methodology is 
plain to see. Yet it was lost on the two Social¬ 
ist Party members at the national council 
meeting. With both their national officers ab¬ 
sent, it fell to two other rather dozy SPers to 
hold the Taaffeite fort. However, they failed 
to raise so much as a grumble about the 
abuse of democratic procedures, indeed ac¬ 
cusing those at the meeting who attempted 
to defend democratic procedures as being 
‘constitutional cretins’. How ironic. In Eng¬ 
land their comrades walked out of the Socialist 
Alliance when the SA democratically voted 
for a mle change. Who says turkeys never 
vote for Christmas? 

Whilst it is still premature to compare the 
events with Arthur Scargill’s butchery of 
democratic norms in the Socialist Fabour 
Party, the omens are not good • 

Cameron Richards 


Fighting fund 


Bonus 


Having chalked up the biggest losses in UK corporate history, 
Vodafone chief executive Sir Christopher Gent is due to collect 
the final part of his £10 million bonus. Performance-related, one 
presumes. And a job well done. 

What they would have paid him had he actually succeeded 
in making a profit one can only guess. When you reward some¬ 
one so richly for performing so poorly, you - or more accurately 
your shareholders - must surely have money to bum. Not some¬ 
thing that is tme of the Weekly Worker. Nor of our supporters. 

With the Communist Party’s Summer Offensive in full swing, 
those who have remembered to keep some cash aside for the 
Weekly Worker deserve an extra pat on the back. 

Special thanks, therefore, are due this week to comrades TR 
(£30), CM (£25), PD (£20), DF and MC (£15 apiece) and SA 
(£10). This week’s £115 leaves us with £275 collected towards 
our monthly target of £450. 

Still a fair distance to go, but, after last week’s disappoint¬ 
ment, we are at least within sight of ending this month in the 
black ... so long as there’s more of the same, comrades • 

Robbie Rix 


Ask for a bankers order form, or send cheques, payable to 
Weekly Worker 


Join the Welsh 
Socialist Alliance 


Please send me information on joiningthe WSA 
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i Town/city_ 

| Postcode_ 
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I Welsh Socialist Alliance/ 

1 Cynghrair Sosialaidd Cymru, 

| PO Box369, Cardiff CF243WW 
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For a socialist Europe 

The Socialist Alliance will decide its attitude to the euro at its conference in 
October. The following motion is backed by a number of individuals and 
organisations, including the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, Communist Party of 
Great Britain and Workers Power 



The Socialist Alliance reaffirms 
our position as stated in our 
manifesto, People before profit: 

“We stand for workers’ and so¬ 
cialist unity across Europe. For a 
democratic and federal Europe 
based on solidarity and coopera¬ 
tion. Against the Europe of the 
bosses, the unelected European 
Central Bank, and the creation of 
‘Fortress Europe’ as a bastion of 
racism and exploitation. Against 
British nationalism and the re¬ 
raising of barriers between na¬ 
tions in Europe. No to the 
monetarist criteria for European 
Monetary Union - we neither ad¬ 
vocate the euro nor defend the 
pound.” 

We call on workers to spoil their 
ballot papers in the referendum, 
writing ‘Workers’ Europe’ or ‘So¬ 
cialist Europe’ across those pa¬ 


pers. This campaign will seek to 
mobilise workers to fight for a So¬ 
cialist United States of Europe 
and against the effects of capi¬ 
talist globalisation. In or out of 
the euro, the bosses will attack 
services, benefits, wages and 
conditions. 

To call for a ‘yes’ vote would be 
an endorsement of the specific 
mechanics of this particular sin¬ 
gle European currency, with the 
unelected European Central 
Bank running it on neoliberal cri¬ 
teria. We do not wish to side with 
that section of the British bour¬ 
geoisie which prioritises links 
with Europe against that section 
which prioritises links with the 
USA. 

To call for a ‘no’ vote would im¬ 
ply that the Socialist Alliance 
prefers the pound to the euro, 


since this will be the concrete 
question around which the refer¬ 
endum is called. Clearly we do 
not have a preference between 
two types of capitalist currency. 
Worse, calling for a ‘no’ vote 
would associate the Socialist Al¬ 
liance with the dominant forces 
in the ‘no’ camp - the reactionary 
nationalists and ‘Little Englan¬ 
ders’, from the Tories to the 
fascists • 

Initial signatories 

Janine Booth, Alison Brown, John 
Bridge, Lawrie Coombs, Mervyn 
Davies, Kat Fletcher, Ray Gaston, 
Sandra Griffiths, Alison Higgins, 
Mark Hoskisson, Stuart King, Anne 
Me Shane, Dave Parks, Kirstie 
Paton, Pete Radcliff, Lee Rock, 
Martin Thomas, Marcus Strom. 


Neither Emu nor ostrich 


I am against the euro. I am also against tivity from the ground up, from the activ- 

the pound, the dollar and the franc. I ity of and self-organisation of the work- 

want to see a world in which there is no ing class. If you like, we have called the 

need for currency, full stop. general strike, seized the means of pro- 

The Bennite left has always been duction, disarmed the police and army 
hostile to Europe and the same logic and then Prodi shows the EU red card 
drives groups like Scargill’s Socialist and we have to apologise for breaching 
Labour Party. There is an appalling chau- EU directive 736 and all go home (direc- 

vinism that is involved in the traditional tive 736 - the revolutionary overthrow of 

left position. During the last European capitalism is not permitted if there is an R 

elections I was talking to a comrade in the month). 

who described turning the TV on part Put in a less glamorous (or revolution¬ 
way through an election broadcast and ary) way, imagine a socialist government 
being surprised to eventually discover elected on a platform to carry out bold 
that it was not the BNP ranting against socialist measures. Such a government 
Europe but the supposedly socialist is only likely to exist at the very least on 
SLP the back of a mass movement demand- 

The Bennite objection to Europe can ing radical change. This government in- 
be summarised along the lines that Eu- troduces the measures it has been 
rope will not allow socialist measures elected to carry out and they conflict 
and therefore socialists should be op- with the EU. I think that in this context 
posed to Europe. This conception of the reaction of bureaucrats in Europe 
socialism seems to involve bureaucrats 


will be entirely irrelevant. The ruling and internationalism. We should not be 

classes of all major capitalist countries anti-EU as such - let’s stay in Europe and 

will go mental if genuine socialist meas- advocate socialism. I do not think we 

ures were carried out regardless of should be advocating entry to the euro, 

whether we are in Europe or not. A mass but instead advocating anti-capitalist 

movement is not, however, going to be measures. The propaganda value of ad- 

deterred by objections from Brussels. vocating socialist policies as we are 
Perhaps our response to the EU could thrown out could be very effective in 
simply be that we are carrying out so- encouraging socialist movements inter- 
cialist policies, these are good things nationally. 

that should be done throughout Europe, In contrast to this I see little to be 
and beyond, and that we would like to gained from bureaucratically withdraw- 

see the people of Europe benefiting from ing from Europe to carry out bureaucratic 

the same policies. We would no doubt socialism and being indistinguishable 

be thrown out but so what in this con- form the chauvinists and fascists in the 

text? It would show workers in the other meantime. To reject an anti-EU position 

European Union countries how reac- in this manner would also spell out a 

tionary the EU is. It might even radicalise commitment to socialism as being some- 

people in other countries in the process, thing produced by the working class 

To summarise, I think we should reject rather than by a bunch of left politicians 

the anti-EU perspective of the traditional on their behalf • 
left as chauvinist and argue for socialism Dave Parks 


What we 
fight for 

• Our central aim is to reforge the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. 
Without this Party the working class 
is nothing; with it, it is everything. 

• The Communist Party serves the 
interests of the working class. We 
fight all forms of opportunism and 
revisionism in the workers’ move¬ 
ment because they endanger those 
interests. We insist on open ideologi¬ 
cal struggle in order to fight out the 
correct way forward for our class. 

• Marxism-Leninism is powerful be¬ 
cause it is true. Communists relate 
theory to practice. We are material¬ 
ists; we hold that ideas are deter¬ 
mined by social reality and not the 
other way round. 

• We believe in the highest level of 
unity among workers. We fight for 
the unity of the working class of all 
countries and subordinate the 
struggle in Britain to the world revo¬ 
lution itself. The liberation of human¬ 
ity can only be achieved through 
world communism. 

• The working class in Britain needs 
to strike as a fist. This means all com¬ 
munists should be organised into a 
single Party. We oppose all forms of 
separatism, which weakens our 
class. 

• Socialism can never come through 
parliament. The capitalist class will 
never peacefully allow their system 
to be abolished. Socialism will only 
succeed through working class 
revolution and the replacement of the 
dictatorship of the capitalists with 
the dictatorship of the working 
class. Socialism lays the basis for the 
conscious planning of human af¬ 
fairs: ie, communism. 

• We support the right of nations to 
self-determination. In Britain today 
this means the struggle for Irish free¬ 
dom should be given full support by 
the British working class. 

• Communists are champions of the 
oppressed. We fight for the libera¬ 
tion of women, the ending of racism, 
bigotry and all other forms of chau¬ 
vinism. Oppression is a direct result 
of class society and will only finally 
be eradicated by the ending of class 
society. 

• War and peace, pollution and the 
environment are class questions. No 
solution to the world’s problems can 
be found within capitalism. Its cease¬ 
less drive for profit puts the world 
at risk. The future of humanity de¬ 
pends on the triumph of commu¬ 
nism. 

• We urge all who accept these prin¬ 
ciples to join us. A Communist Party 
Supporter reads and fights to build 
the circulation of the Party’s pub¬ 
lications; contributes regularly to 
the Party’s funds and encourages 
others to do the same; where possi¬ 
ble, builds and participates in the 
work of a Communist Party Support¬ 
ers Group. 


and officials waving red cards and de¬ 
claring socialist goals offside. Socialism 
as a movement radically restructuring 
society does not seem to be on the 
agenda. To illustrate the point, imagine 
the anti-poll tax movement at its peak, 
packing up and going home because 
some bureaucrat had declared it outside 
the law. 

I do not think I am being ultra-left here: 
I think I am being entirely realistic. If you 
believe in, and wish to fight for social¬ 
ism, then do you really believe that so¬ 
cialism will come about purely by decrees 
passed by a bunch of benevolent social¬ 
ist politicians in government? I do not 
underestimate the obstacles that laws can 
be against us; you only have to look at 
the anti-trade union laws to appreciate 
this. 

What I am saying is that the traditional 
left’s hostility to European monetary 
union and Europe reflects an underlying 
hostility to socialism resulting from ac- 












Defend asylum- 
seekers ... and all 
migrants! 
Saturday June 22 

Seep3 



No borders: everyone should be free to live anywhere 


W ith one eye on the recent elec¬ 
toral success of the BNP in 
Britain and Le Pen’s Front 
National in France, governments across 
Europe are looking to impose even tighter 
restrictions on immigration. 

Home secretary David Blunkett plans 
to prevent refugees from remaining in the 
country while awaiting an appeal after 
their application for asylum has been 
turned down. An unashamed attempt at 
invalidating appeals before they have 
even been heard. It also plans to discon¬ 
tinue the education of asylum-seekers’ 
children in mainstream schools and edu¬ 
cate them instead in the so-called ‘accom¬ 
modation centres’. This of course would 
prevent them from integrating into the 
community, not to mention properly learn¬ 
ing the language. 

Do these measures, along with disper¬ 
sion, top-down assimilation, etc, amount 
to racism? To argue that is to misunder¬ 
stand their purpose and, in the last analy¬ 
sis, to hold back the building of a powerful 
fightback for immigrant rights. Capital’s 
interest in controlling the movement of 
people has little to do with race or eth¬ 
nicity, but is dictated by the requirements 
of the labour market. Business men and 
women are allowed to travel freely across 
borders regardless of race. Teachers, 
doctors and nurses are encouraged to 
come from across the world to live and 
work in the UK where there is a shortage 
of existing British citizens going into 
these professions. 

Last week, at the same time as the gov¬ 
ernment was negotiating with the 
French over the shutting down of the 
Sangatte refugee camp, it was announc¬ 
ing steps to encourage people to come 
to Britain and work for the Metropoli¬ 
tan Police in order to meet ethnicity 


quotas. British capital at present largely 
needs skilled workers, with a good com¬ 
mand of English, not poor, unskilled 
workers - whether from the Middle East 
or eastern Europe. 

However, there are some industries 
for whom unskilled casual or seasonal 
workers are always in demand. For 
these industries - catering, agriculture 
and some sectors of the building trade, 
for example - illegal immigrant workers 
are employed in large numbers. Over 
60% of workers in London’s hotels and 
restaurants are thought to be ‘illegals’. 
Employers use their lack of legal status 
to pay sub-minimum wages and deny 
basic rights, undercutting legal workers 
in the process. Thus the government 
must strike a careful balance. Cracking 
down too hard would have a detrimen¬ 
tal - not to say devastating - effect on 
the competitiveness of key sectors of 
the economy. 

Immigration controls exist in order to 
further the interests of capital with no 
concern for humanity. They do not ben¬ 
efit workers in this country or anywhere 
else in world. But, in order to retain this 
useful device for controlling the flow of 
labour and imposing discipline on work¬ 
ers, the ruling class must persuade us 
that the free movement of people across 
borders would be a disaster. Thus refu¬ 
gees, asylum-seekers and immigrants in 
general are blamed for poor housing, the 
overstretched NHS, unemployment and 
so on - conveniently diverting attention 
from years of underfunding, privatisa¬ 
tion, public spending cuts and all the 
other policies that continue to disad¬ 
vantage the working class. 

As a result, public attitudes towards 
immigration are characterised by mis¬ 
conceptions that the media and politi¬ 


cians cynically perpetuate. According 
to a recent Mori poll, the majority of 
adults in Britain believe that Britain ac¬ 
commodates a quarter of the world’s 
asylum-seekers (the true figure is less 
than two percent). Another study found 
that most people thought that immi¬ 
grants have “very little” to offer British 
culture. This was most pronounced 
among 15 to 18-year-olds. Unfortu¬ 
nately the Socialist Workers Party’s fa¬ 
vourite slogan, ‘Asylum-seekers wel¬ 
come here’, is far from an accurate 
reflection of reality. 

Hostility towards immigration 
amongst workers thrives on poverty and 
deprivation. This is accentuated by offi¬ 
cial tick-box anti-racism, where workers 
are encouraged to categorise themselves 
according to ethnicity and and often 
have to barter between themselves for 


scarce resources. To tell working class 
families who have to wait years for poor- 
quality council housing in Britain’s inner 
cities to “welcome” asylum-seekers is in¬ 
adequate, to say the least. We must place 
the blame for the appalling state of pub¬ 
lic services, lack of facilities and unem¬ 
ployment firmly where it lies - on the 
cost-cutting, neo-liberal, privatising gov¬ 
ernments from Thatcher to Blair. But we 
must also expose their false, divisive anti¬ 
racism. 

It is not racism that lies behind the 
state’s clampdown on immigration. Nor 
is public hostility towards immigrants pri¬ 
marily caused by racial prejudice. The 
main culprit is the official ideology of 
national chauvinism which seeks to unite 
us passively, black and white, behind the 
‘national interest’ in the face of the latest 
external ‘threat’. 


We cannot defeat this ideology by 
opposing only ‘racist immigration con¬ 
trols’ - that merely reinforces national¬ 
ism. Communists are internationalists. 
Capitalism is a global system which ex¬ 
ploits workers worldwide. 

In order to defeat it the working class 
must unite across borders. We view 
immigration as progressive, helping to 
break down the national differences, 
prejudices and chauvinism which divide 
our class. 

We are for open borders, the free move¬ 
ment of people and an end to all immi¬ 
gration controls. If capital is free to move 
across borders, then so too must be the 
workers it exploits. 

We are for the unity of the working 
class across the world and fight anything 
which acts to divide our class • 

Sarah McDonald 
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